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You are invited to attend the 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION ASSEMBLY 


A Section of the 1960 National Council of Churches’ General Assembly 


This Assembly serves as the 24th Quadrennial Convention of Christian 
Education. The last such Convention was held in Cleveland in 1955. 


Three of the sessions of the Christian Education 
Assembly will be held in cooperation with the Divi- 
sions of Foreign Missions, Home Missions, and 
Christian Life and Work. Thus Christian education 
workers will discover new horizons, and see how 


Christian teaching is related to the missionary work 
of the church at home and abroad and to the social 
concerns of every committed disciple. Programs 
include a drama trio, panel discussions, addresses, 
and the dramatic presentation, ‘“The Family of God.” 


On TUESDAY AFTERNOON, December 6, there will be 23 simultaneous discussion groups 
for church school workers, including the following: 


Christian Learning for Living (Adult Work) 
Christian Education in Homes Under Stress 
Audio-Visual Education 

Reaching the Unreached 

The Bible—Out of Life, Into Life 

Group Techniques 


Impact of Our Culture on Young People 

Growth Patterns of Children 

Summer Camp and Conference Program 

Working with Gifted, Handicapped or Retarded Children 
Music Contributes to Christian Education 

And 11 other topics 


Every person participating in this great Assembly will 
return a better church school worker, better equipped to 
serve the whole range of the church’s life and work. 


REGISTER NOW! 


HOW TO REGISTER 


Registrants for the Christian Education Assembly pay a 
$6.00 registration fee; have the privilege of attending daily 
sessions of the Christian Education Assembly, general public 
sessions and plenary business sessions of the General As- 
sembly of the National Council of Churches, and are 


eligible to purchase tickets for special meals. Write: 


Mrs. EMELIE F. Paky, Registrar 
National Council of Churches 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Articles and other materials herein express the views of the writers. They 
do not necessarily state the views of the Editorial Board; nor do they express 
the policies of the Division of Christian Education except as they state 
official actions of the Division. Contents of previous issues are given in the 
Periodical Key and in the Educational Index of your local library. 


Published monthly (except August) by the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. at the Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont and 
Pine, St. Louis 66, Missouri. Second-class postage paid at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Subscription price, $4.00 per year. Postmaster: Send form 3579 to: Inter- 
national Journal of Religious Education, Box 303, New York 27, New York. 
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Editorials 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION workers will have an un- 
usual opportunity afforded them in an unprecedented 
association of meetings in San Francisco, California, De- 
cember 4 to 9, 1960. Along with the Triennial Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches will be held also an 
Assembly of the Division of Christian Education, meet- 
ing as the 24th Quadrennial Sunday School Convention. 
All who are interested in Christian education are invited; 
it is hoped that a large number of lay workers will attend. 
Those registered for the Convention ($6.00) will be ad- 
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“Teacher and Administrator Work Together’ 


SEVERAL YEARS AGO the Journal published a special 
issue called “‘Design for Teaching.” It was made up of 
short articles telling how the best teachers go about their 
work. It is the most popular issue the Journal has ever 
published, and’ has been reprinted again and again. 
There has been a demand for a companion issue on ad- 
ministration of Christian education, possibly called “De- 
sign for Administration.” The Editorial Board has 
planned such an issue to be published in November 1960. 
Since good planning depends on teachers as well as on 
administrators, however, the Board decided that the issue 
should be addressed to teachers and administrators to- 
gether. It will be called “Teacher and Administrator 
Work Together.” 

The issue will contain twenty short articles, each lift- 
ing up some aspect of Christian education which teach- 


A PROPOSAL that faith groups unite in an effort to 
produce an English translation of the Bible for use by 
all English-speaking Christians was heard by the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in session in July. It was 
part of a consideration of the question, “What transla- 
tion of the Bible shall be used in the public schools in 
those states where Bible readings are required by state 
law?” 

The proposal was advanced by the Reverend Walter 
M. Abbott, S.J., an associate editor for the magazine 
America, published by Jesuit provinces in the United 
States and Canada. He suggested the effort would re- 
quire probably twenty-five years. He thought it might 
follow completion, due in 1963, of translations into Eng- 
lish from the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, from 
the Oxford-Cambridge group in England, and a transla- 
tion of the Old Testament by Jewish scholars. This de- 
lay would make possible collaboration of all without 
jeopardy to vested publishing interests. He noted with 
appreciation comments from Catholic scholars in this 
country and abroad on-the usefulness of the Revised 
Standard Version. Speaking more directly to the ques- 
tion on the agenda of the Committee on Religion and 
Public Education, he suggested the possibility of an 
earlier translation, under interfaith auspices, of a Bible 
reader made up of selections most used in schools using 
current translations. His suggestions followed the line 
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Christian Education Convention 


mitted also to several sessions of the General Assembly. 

Among the speakers will be Judge Luther W. Young- 
dahl, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin, Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, and Dr. J. Carter Swaim. 
On Wednesday evening a drama, “The Household of 
God,” will be presented, under the direction of Robert 
Seaver of Union Theological’ Seminary. Detailed in- 
formation can be secured from Mrs. Emily Paky, Regis- 
trar, National Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, N. Y. See also inside front cover. 


ers and administrators must face, with suggestions for 
establishing the conditions out of which effective Chris- 
tian education can come. It will deal with objectives; 
recruiting, training, and use of leaders; use of materials, 
resources, space, and~equipment; grouping; work with 
families; finance, records, and reports; special days; rec- 
ognition and promotion; evaluation; and other impor- 
tant subjects. 

The writers include’ local church directors of Chris- 
tian education, area and national denominational ex- 
ecutives of the United States and Canada, a professor, 
and church council leaders. ‘Their purpose is to help 
local church leaders and administrators understand the 
educational ministry and their own part in it, and work 
together effectively in the use of all resources available. 

Virgil E. Foster 


Should We Have an Interfaith Bible? 


of thinking he earlier advanced in America, October 24, 
1959, in an article, ‘““The Bible is a Bond.” 

Public schools frequently have problems with use of 
translations of the Bible associated with sectarian aus- 
pices. State courts have variously ruled that any trans- 
lation of the Bible is, and is not, a sectarian book, and 
that the King James translation of the Bible is, and is 
not, a sectarian book. Scholarship of translators from 
the original tongues is improving. Arguments on word 
meanings are now more likely to be associated with lan- 
guage schools than with faith groups. There is enlarg- 
ing agreement on the best text in the original tongue 
and on meanings of the original writers. 

We greet with pleasure this new awakening of an old 
dream—many persons have favored such an idea in the 
past. ‘The auspices under which the new proposal was 
made encourages us to believe that the proposal can now 
be implemented, so that a quarter-century hence Chris- 
tians in the United States may study from a common 
Bible, and pupils in the public schools will be spared con- 
fusion occasioned by sectarian rivalries. Until a com- 
mon translation is ready, this writer shares with our 
friend, Monsignor John J. Voight, Secretary of Educa- 
tion for the Archdiocese of New York, the view that for 
proper use in public schools, any of the more generally 
used translations is acceptable, and different versions are 
fairly read in proportion to their use in the homes of the 
children. 

R. L. Hunt 
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“He... has broken down the divid- 
ing wall of hostility.’ (Ephesians 
2:14) 


A NEW INSIGHT into what 
Christ has done for us comes in this 
vivid declaration in Ephesians. The 
King James version talked about a 
“middle wall of partition.” ‘The av- 
erage Sunday school teacher was not 
sure just what a “middle wall” was. 
A partition wall was somewhat easier 
to understand but there seemed noth- 
ing wrong with that; in a house such 
walls insure privacy and quiet and 
they are good. If there are teen- 
agers in the family, better yet if the 
partition walls are insulated. 

In the RSV the passage fairly 
jumps into vivid and shocking reality. 
“Dividing wall of hostility.’ Twen- 
tieth century man can understand 
that, all right. He is hemmed in by 
these walls on every side. It is the 
task of the Christian, especially of 
the Christian teacher, to show how in 
Christ they can be broken down. 


‘The tense changes 


Almost unnoticed, as I wrote the 
sentence just above, the tense of the 
verb changed. The New Testament 
puts it in the present perfect, indicat- 
ang that the work has been done. I 
wrote a sentence involving future 
possibility. 

Here is a familiar Christian para- 
dox, a part of our whole concept of 
the saving work of Christ. It has 
been done; yet it remains to be done 
in us and in the world. In Christ the 
Kingdom in a certain sense is already 
here; yet we hope and work for its 
coming, praying “Thy Kingdom 
come.” 

I can understand the writer’s words 
—aware as I am of the hostile walls 
of hatred and malevolence—to mean 
that: in Christ have been given the 
conditions for breaking down these 
barriers. In the discourse which fol- 
lows Paul describes the kind of life 
which would go on in the expanded 
‘quarters. It is a part of the task of 
Christian teaching to tear down walls. 


How many walls in your 
classroom? 


I hope there are at least four walls, 
for the reasons mentioned in the very 
first paragraph of this page. There 
should, however, be no more than 
four. At least there should be none 
of the kind mentioned in Ephesians 
2. If there are, demolition should 
be carried on every Sunday morning 


at 9:30. 
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Four walls 


are enough 


by Gerald E. KNOFF 


Executive Secretary, Division of Christian Education, 


National Council of Churches, New York, N 


Consider the walls of hostility cre- 
ated by our American class structure. 
I was a student pastor in a Connecti- 
cut town during the depression, and 
remember well how baffled I was 
when a Yorkshire emigrant told me 
frankly why he didn’t and wouldn’t 
come to church. “I don’t have 
enough money on three days of work 
a week to buy a suit, and anyway if 
I did come I'd not feel at home be- 
cause I don’t talk right.” I can put 
neither the pathos of his statement 
nor the broad, flat tones of his York- 
shire voice on paper, but the story 
carries an uncomfortable sting after 
nearly thirty years. For I was forced 
to agree that he was right on both 
counts. 

Color, speech, clothing, location of 
home—all these are not to count in 
the warm Christian fellowship of a 
church school class. Only one thing 
counts there and if it is achieved sol- 
idly and permanently in the smaller 
group of peers, it can be a leaven in 
the lump. That which does count 
is the common life of love and learn- 
ing in Jesus Christ. 


Good old walls! 


The hostile walls of class, race, na- 
tionality, and all the rest—how many 
there are! Perhaps it’s just as well 
that the writer of Ephesians did not 
attempt to spell it all out. We've 
established many more since his day, 
solid as stone and hard as mortar. 

Let no Christian teacher assume, 
however, that everybody wants these 
walls brought down. Some persons 


have grown accustomed to them in 


their communities, their churches, 
and their cultures. Others even love 
them for the comforting sense of 
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superiority they create. Those who 
are reassured by such barriers will re- 
sent any attempts to break them 
down, no matter how hostile and how 
dividing they may clearly appear 
when the bright mid-day sun of the 
gospel reveals them in all their jagged 
and unlovely outlines. 

If you and your class begin to re- 
move a row of stone and mortar by 
inviting persons of another race or so- 
cial class, you may find the parents 
of your children arrayed against you. 
The efforts of the adult classes to 
work seriously at their evangelistic 
task may meet opposition from those 
who want to keep “Old First Church” 
cozy and familiar. 

Hermann Morse, for many years 
General Secretary of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., said once that 
many church boards want their 
churches to operate on exactly the 
same basis as a suburban golf club: 
“We need enough members in the 
organization so the dues will meet 
current expenses, but we don’t want 
so many that the grounds are crowded 
on Sunday morning.” 


Autumn docket 


Perhaps a continuing item on the 
fall and winter agenda of your Com- 
mittee on Christian Education might 
be, “How can we make our church 
school the reconciling force it ought 
to be and thus help our church real- 
ize its true nature?” 

I believe your pastor would be 
glad to talk it over with you. You 
might, right now, ask God if that is 
his will for you, your class, and your 
church, and if it is, how you can help 
in this work of Christ. 


by Oliver B. GORDON 


Executive Director, 


Department of Christian Education and Evangelism, 


Greater Philadelphia Council of Churches 


A venture in doing 


Is ET’S DO something about our 
religion instead of all this talking 
about it.” These words of a high 
school senior sparked the 1959 
Spring Planning Conference and led 
the Greater Philadelphia Christian 
Youth Council to change its program 
for 1960 from an annual center city 
Youth Week Rally to a plan for 
five activity projects. 

The result was, in the writer’s 
opinion, the Council’s most signifi- 
cant observance of Youth Week. It 
increased the numbers participating, 
the interest aroused, and the follow- 
ups reported. Both young people 
and their adult advisers were enthu- 
siastic about the venture. 


The Council chose five projects 


Out of the twenty activities sub- 
mitted as possibilities, the Youth 
Council chose to promote five widely 
divergent Christian Citizenship proj- 
ects: 

Church World Service Workout— 
a full week end at New Windsor, 
Maryland, to prepare items for over- 
seas use and to engage in other 
related activities. A bus trip was 
included. The cost was $6.00 per 
person. 

Fellowship Project with and for 
Senior Citizens—all day Saturday. 
An opportunity to learn information 
about the aged and their problems, 
and to prepare and present a pro- 
gram of fun, fellowship, and inspira- 


tion in a Home with Negro residents. 


The cost was $1.75 per person. 
Police Briefing—an opportunity to 
spend a day studying juvenile delin- 
quency; visit the Mayor’s office, the 
Detective Division, the Juvenile Aid 
Center; ride in a patrol wagon; etc. 
The cost was $1.75 per person. 
Week-end Work Camp in coopera- 
tion with the Philadelphia Friends 
Service Committee—a _ Friday-eve- 
ning to Sunday-afternoon center city 
camping project to share in a reha- 
bilitation work experience with an 
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underprivileged family. The cost was 
$3.75 per. person. 

Adventure in Fringe Church Vist- 
tation—a Saturday afternoon briefing 
session and a Sunday morning visita- 
tion to store-front and sect churches. 
The cost was $1.75 per person. 


All five projects included worship, — 


recreation, guided tours, discussion, 
and activity—much of the latter was 
hard physical labor. Local church 
youth groups were invited to sign 
up high school and older youth 
representatives. Numbers for each 
activity were limited, and only two 
young people from the same church 
were accepted for any one project. 
These activities were followed up 
during the remainder of the winter 
and spring with reports to local 
churches and with service projects 
of a similar nature sponsored by 
denominational groups and __ local 
churches. 


The response was enthusiastic 


The response to this “do it your- 
self” observance was immediate and 
heartwarming. The plan, offering a 
variety of time schedules, costs, and 
experiences, appealed to young peo- 
ple. Registrations for the various 
projects exceeded the limited quotas 
long before the week arrived. The 
trip to New Windsor and the Police 
Briefing elicited the largest number 
of registrations. 

It is only fair to confess that the 
switch from rally to activity projects 
also produced many headaches. A 
large number and wide variety of 
leaders had to be recruited. Trans- 
portation problems were  trouble- 
some. Organizational details were 
manifold. The disappointment of 
hundreds who registered too late to 
qualify for a project had to be faced. 

The Youth Council agreed that 
the project was worth while in spite 
of the extra work and _ problems. 
Surely it underlined for them the 
importance of a careful study of the 


effectiveness of this new type of ob- 
servance. Each participant was re- 
quested to fill in a simple Evaluation 
Sheet at the conclusion of the proj- 
ect. Over ninety percent of the 
young people indicated enthusiastic 
approval of the experience. There 
were several who mentioned that too 
much work was imposed upon them, 
and a number complained about the 
food. The major criticisms, however, 
were expressed in phrases such as 
“Much too short,” “I wanted more 
on narcotics,” or “I felt that we just 
got started.” 


Youth reported to local churches 
The most heart-warming evalua- 
tions came in the presentations which 
young participants made in their 
home churches. From the many re- 


Behind the policewoman is an exhibit 
of weapons from persons under arrest. 
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prts sent to the Youth Council the 
jllowing stand out: 

A boy said, “I believe the police 
epartment of our city is an uncon- 
‘ious arm of the church, working to 
irther many of its interests. One 
uct was continuously impressed 
pon us. The policeman is your 
jend. My trip has convinced me 
iat the church can and should work 
ith the police to prevent crime. 
roper housing and street lighting 
ould help. As Christians we can 
o many things.” 

A girl asked a question: “How 
‘ould you like to live in a house 
ith no heat, no electricity, or no 
door toilets? This is the area I 


hotographs by Joseph Nettis 


saw several weeks ago. I used to 
view these people as an unfortunate 
mass. Now I think of them as indi- 
viduals fighting almost insurmount- 
able odds. My week end was really 
an experience. I worked closely with 
a slum family—people of a different 
color from mine and of a different 
background. As we worked and 
talked together these differences 
melted away and the wall that had 
been between us was destroyed. The 
sense of fellowship was wonderful.” 

A boy on returning from New 
Windsor reported, “The purpose of 
my trip was to volunteer a small 
portion of my time and strength to 
help process used clothing for ref- 


Juring a police briefing one group visited the Detective Division at head- 
juarters. One of the officers demonstrated a modern communications system. 


Jctober 1960 


One group of 
young people 
went to New 
Windsor, 
Maryland, to 
spend a week 
end working 
at the 
Church 
World Serv- 
ice depot. 
They helped 
pack and 
process 
clothing for 
refugees and 
other needy 


people. 


ugees and victims of aggression in 


foreign lands, and to understand 
better our Christian responsibility 
toward these unfortunate people. 


My experience was most rewarding. 
It gave me real satisfaction, but it 
was frustrating to realize that my 
efforts constituted only a minute 
amount of the help needed to solve 
the problems of oppressed people 
everywhere.” 

A girl contributed her impression 
of the church’s responsibility for our 
senior citizens. “The Youth Council 
project offered me an experience 
about and with older people. I will 
not soon forget it. Because of this 
opportunity I have come to realize 
that there is a definite state of loneli- 
ness existing among the aged citizens 
in our society. “They are forced to 
spend too much of their time by 
themselves. Although most of us do 
not willingly bring this situation 
about, the fact remains that we are 
responsible, mainly because of our 
indifference and apathy toward 
them. We place our welfare and 
comfort above their happiness. All 
of us should strive to cross these 
barriers which we have erected and 
should learn to live happily together.” 


The visits to the  store-front 
churches were made by young people 
in pairs and limited to high school 
seniors and older young people. A 
college freshman described his ex- 


perience in these words: “The pur- 
pose of our visitation was to ac- 
quaint Christian youth with the 


marginal church organizations in our 
city—with the way ‘they worship and 
with some of the problems they en- 
counter as a minority group in our 
society. The visitation was very 
enlightening for me. The worship 
service I attended was close to three 
hours in length, much longer than 


(Continued on page 42) 
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by Richard H. RICE 


Assistant editor of Methodist Youth 
Publications and editor of Studies in 
Christian Living, Nashville, Tennessee 


and James E. SELLERS 


Assistant Professor of Theology. 
Divinity School, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Hiistonicau Protestants 
have relied on the written word as 
one of the means by which indi- 
viduals find faith. With the coming 
of mass communications, however, 
the written word has changed in its 
function and even its nature. Be- 
cause there is now much more to 
read, we do not read deeply. Be- 
cause there are many other ways to 
communicate, we do not read much. 
In a questionnaire given to Congre- 
gational Christian churches, about 
three-fourths of the senior high 
teachers who responded reported 
that students did little or no reading 


Max Tharpe Pho 


What do teen-agers read: 


of curriculum materials. This study, 
we believe, is representative. 

What do these changes in reading 
habits indicate? On the one hand, 
they mean that the historic Protes- 
tant use of the written word as a 
means of faith is now in a serious 
decline. On the other hand, they 
mean that Protestant educators have 
not kept up with the times. People 
have not quit reading; they have 
merely turhed to new kinds of 
written materials. The reading we 
ask our students to do often does 
not serve their needs. 


Students answered a questionnaire 


We planned a survey to seek clues 
about the new reading habits of teen- 
agers. A short questionnaire was 


1Questionnaire on Use of Church and 
Home Series and Pilgrim Series (Board 
of Christian Education and Publication 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
and the Division of Christian Education, 
Board of Home Missions, Congregational 
Christian Churches, 1957). 
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designed to obtain objective data: 


Questions About Reading 


1. If you could read only three maga- 
zines, which ones would they be? 

2. Have you read any of the” above 
three magazines in the past two weeks? 
Name them. 

3. List the subjects of articles or por- 
tions of articles you read. 

4. If you did not read any magazines 
in the past two weeks, describe other 
ways in which you secured news or infor- 
mation (not counting school work). 

5. What was the last book, other than 
books assigned at school, you remember 
reading? 

Age —_ Sex __ Occupation of Father ____ 


All five questions pertain to un- 
assigned reading. We were not con- 
cerned about the influence of 
assigned reading except as it had 
become a part of the internal mo- 


tivation of the teen-agers. Our hope 
was that answers would indicate 
some teen-age attitudes toward 


printed materials and, perhaps more 
important, certain needs and _ inter- 
ests, conscious and unconscious. We 
wanted answers to this question: 


What does the teen-ager want t 
read and go to the trouble to rea 
when there is no adult standing ove 
him with an assignment? 

“Questions About Reading” we 
given in March, 1960, to a tentl 
grade class of six students and 
senior class of eight at Belmor 
Methodist Church, Nashville, Ter 
nessee. Our idea in working wit 
such small groups was not to mak 
a rigorously defensible _ statistic: 
analysis, but rather to gain whateve 
clues we could. 


They prefer Life and Mad 


Results of the test show that Ly 
and Mad are the magazines the Be 
mont teen-agers are reading an 
looking at. Reader's Digest tied wit 
Mad for second place in the olde 
group. Other magazines mentione 
were Saturday Review, Motive, Natt 
ral History Magazine, America 
Heritage, Sports Illustrated, Te 
gether, Time, Saturday Evening Pos 
Seventeen, The New Yorker, H« 
Rod, Esquire, Playboy, and Ladie 
Home Journal. 
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Only, two of these—Motive and 
gether—are church periodicals. 
rhaps it is significant that no 
rriculum periodicals were listed. 
‘en-agers may see them as text- 
oks, to be read only if there is a 
iss assignment; or as dull, not well 
ated to things of interest. 
Life is a magazine that teen-agers 
joy along with adults, whereas Mad 
strictly a teen-age magazine. Mad 
‘so incisive in its satiric comments 
_ adult society that it may well be, 
directly, a more “adult” publication 
an the solidly middle-class Life. 
ost of Mad’s criticisms are purely 
gative—in fact, a positive note 
suld probably rob the humor of 
bite. Readers Digest is well 
town for its sparkling style and 
‘avy stress on human interest. 
We are under no illusions that the 
st exacted fully candid answers. 
nly one boy listed a magazine that 
tuld be described as catering prin- 
pally to sex (Playboy). No girl 
ited a romance or movie magazine. 
et) we have observed some of these 
udents leafing through such fare in 
drugstore. 
The subjects of articles read fall 
vsughly into these categories: history, 
wrent events, hobbies and _ sports, 
ction, humor, sex and dating. One 
mior described the fiction she read 
i “true-to-life stories” —probably 
ymances and confession stories. One 
aplication is immediately apparent: 
ese interests are not, as a rule, 
rominent in our curriculum materi- 
s. For example, we do little in the 
ategory of humor. The usual cur- 
culum materials, by their very 
ature, virtually preclude attention 
) current events. Our point is not 
iat these various interests should 
mply be repeated in curriculum 
iaterials. Rather, we would suggest 
lat whatever understanding of faith 
i¢ teen-ager develops will have to 
ome by way of these interests. 


cooks have limited appeal 


Twelve students listed the last book - 


hey had read as follows: Have 
‘pace Suit—Will Travel, 1984, Come 
Ay Beloved, Fifty Years at Ringside, 
Var Birds, Jane Eyre, Newspaper 
ady, The Last Cruise of the Night- 
vatch, Anne of Green Gables, The 
gg and I, Point of No Return, 
ingel Unaware. 

Several implications may be com- 
nented upon. The presence of a 
ew outstanding books in the list 
ndicates that teen-agers can handle 
erious reading if they are motivated. 
fhe large number of titles in the 
less significant fiction” category was 
o be expected. Yet some of the 
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This article reports and interprets 
findings from a small sampling of 
high school students. Mr. Rice and 
Dr. Sellers are planning to continue 
this study with a much larger 
number of students. If readers of 
the Journal are moved to use the 
test in studying the reading inter- 
est of groups of high school stu- 
dents the authors of this article will 
appreciate receiving reports of their 
findings, whether they agree or 
disagree with the results reported 
in this article. 


rather nondescript titles may indicate 
that students do little or no book- 
reading and have to grope for a title. 
War Birds and Newspaper Lady 
sound like books they read when they 
were seventh and eighth graders. 
Only one book on the list, Angel Un- 
aware, has a discernible religious 
motif. 

Our general impression is that 
books are a much less live option 
for teen-agers than are contemporary 
periodicals. 


Mad satirizes adult society 


In the April 1960 issue of Mad, 
a cartooned take-off of the television 
program “Father Knows Best’ not 
only illustrates one type of sick humor 
but also provides a clue to teen-age 
reaction to typical “family life” units 
in our curriculum. 

In the first panel, father is arriving 
home “after a grueling eight-hour 
day at the office.” (Mad uses this 
cliché ironically; in curriculum 
periodicals we would probably use it 
or a similar one with utter serious- 
ness.) His wife suggests that he 
“help the children with their average 
everyday teen-age problems.” Father 
agrees, and asks his daughter, “What 
typical teen-age problem can I help 
you with in my usual level-headed 
and intelligent manner?” 

What is the point of the humor 
here? The joke is obviously on the 
adults, who think themselves masters 
of all problems but, from the teen- 
ager’s point of view, don’t know 
what the problems are. ‘The teen- 
age frustration at this situation is 
symbolized by the daughter’s reply: 
“Tm expecting a baby, my husband 
ran off to Australia, and I’m drinking 
an awful lot lately.” Adult illusions 
are again satirized in well-adjusted 
father’s solution: he coolly suggests 
that these problems aren’t serious, 
passes them off, and advises her on 
the kind of dress to wear. 


Surely teen-agers crave this ma- 
terial for more reasons than amuse- 
ment. It offers them an outlet for 
hostility against those who hand them 
easy answers, or answers to questions 
they aren’t asking. It strikes back 
at the sober adult framework which 
we insist they submit to for learning 
about life. It condemns us for failing 
to correlate their real problems and 
point of view with the gospel we 
attempt to proclaim to them as the 
answer. 


Life is a panorama of life 


Let us examine briefly a recent 
issue of Life (March 7, 1960). The 
cover features a dramatic picture of 
a woman’s face with fixed, bulging 
eyes, one illuminated by a doctor’s 
flashlight. In the lower right corner 
are the words “The Use of Hypnosis 
to Cure Mental Illness.” This is 
enough to make a reader pick up the 
magazine and, in a few minutes of 
looking and reading, get in the 
“know” about hypnosis. 

Inside the issue are enough action 
photos and stories to fascinate a teen- 
ager for half an hour or more. There 
is a story, with twenty-five photos, on 
the “Seventeen-Year Mystery of the 
Lady Be Good.” In World War II 
an airplane disappeared in a North 
African desert; recently the plane 
and the remains of the flyers were 
found. In many captions active 
verbs in the present tense make the 
reader feel a sense of motion, action, 
life. 

Life’s stories are the kind that will 
be read and looked at. Can curricu- 
lum builders for the senior high learn 
from Life’s journalism? Life as it is 
savored and lived; life’s glamor and 
grandeur and its sordidness and 
misery—here is where the teen-age 


reader is alert and teachable. 


Curriculum needs are implied 


We also administered the question- 
naire to a class of five eleventh- and 
twelfth-graders at Love’s Chapel 
Methodist Church in a rural area 
north of Nashville. Life and Satur- 
day Evening Post were the leading 
choices. Mad was not mentioned by 
a single student, a fact which indi- 
cates an absence of “sophistication,” 
we think, rather than a contradictory 
finding. Can one church school 
periodical bridge the gap between 
students with such varied prefer- 
ences? Or should we try to meet 
the problem by issuing several kinds 
of periodicals, each aimed at a differ- 
ent teen-age audience? 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Students from 
other lands met 
exchange students 
from North 
America on an 
American school 
campus. 


RIGHT: The 
American girls 
helped the foreign 
exchange students 
bring in 

their luggage. 


ABOVE: Jens 
Heumann, of 
Bochum, Germany, 
was on his way 
to Los Angeles, 
where he would 
attend the Meth- 
odist Church to 
which Kathleen 
Carson belongs. 


RIGHT: Walter 


Bernhart of Austria 
plays the piano, 
while Thomas 
Dannemann of 
Germany listens. 


Photographs by 
W. Henry Boller 


W HAT do Berlin, Toky 


Geneva, and Leopoldville signify 
Crises, riots, conferences, indepen 
ence? 

These are the headline events f 
which these places have been famo 
during the past months, but 
churches in Elkhart, Des Moine 
Philadelphia, and Corpus Christi th 
names carry a deeper significanc¢ 
These cities in other countries a 
the home towns of Klaus, Yasuk 
Marc, ‘and Emmanuel, who 
churches in the American cities ha‘ 
welcomed into their midst for a yea 
These cities are also the tempora 
homes of Marcia and Bob and Jud 
who are Americans living overse 
duritig this year. 

Exchanges between Geneva ar 
Des Moines, between Leopoldvil 
and Waldwick, N. J., between Ea 
Aurora, N. Y., and Tokyo, 4d 
among those made possible by tl 


Mission for 


World Understanding 


By William A. PERKINS 


Executive Secretary, International 
Christian Youth Exchange, New York, New York 


International Christian Youth E 
change. Last year 55 American hig 
school students went to high scho 
abroad, and 131 young Christia: 
from Europe, Africa, Asia, and Lat 
America came to study in the Unit 
States. All were sharing this missic 
of world understanding  throus 
International Christian Youth E 
change. 

Many church members in tl 
United States are unaware of tk 
program sponsored by eight Ame 
can denominations and offering 
way to personalize the Churck 
mission of reconciliation and peac 
Although hundreds of local church 
have participated in I.C.Y.E. duru 
the past year, many more are need 
annually. 

Some churches consider particip 
tion in I.C.Y.E. an annual comm 
ment. A sponsoring committ 
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jreens’ host families and high school 
‘aidents and makes recommenda- 
oms to L.C.Y.E. In churches par- 
vipating for the first time, interest 
a first be expressed by families, by 


udents themselves, or by a group. 
onsultation with the pastor and 
‘nominational director for I.C.Y.E. 
en leads to the creation of a local 
‘mmittee- This committee’s  re- 
vonsibilities include not only the 
lection of candidates but also the 
‘iancial commitment, interpretation 
| the program in the church and 
»mmunity, contacts with the high 
hool authorities (tuition is nor- 
ally waived for exchange students), 
leleome of the overseas student into 


rious aspects of church life, and 
| ees the host family and stu- 
nt as necessary during the year. 

There are two ways of taking part 
| LC.Y.E.: the two-way exchange 


iv churches desiring both to send and 


The International Christian Youth 
Exchange is sponsored by boards 
‘and agencies of eight denomina- 
tions: 

‘American Baptist Home Mission So- 
| cieties 
Brethren Service Commission 
‘Department of Social Welfare, United 
| Christian Missionary Society (Disci- 
| ples of Christ) 
Youth Department, 
Church 
Youth Division, Protestant Episcopal 
| Church 
Department of Voluntary Service, 
| United Church of Christ 

‘ 


The Methodist 


) receive a student during the year; 
aid the one-way host project for 
iose able only to receive an overseas 
‘udent. American students can be 
nt abroad only as part of a two- 
ay exchange. The contribution 
‘quired for participation is $1,300 
ir a two-way exchange, $400 for a 
ae-way host project. 

In some cases there is a direct 
«change between two families. 
farcia Eck of East Aurora, New 
ork, is living in Nishinomiya, 
ypan, with Mr. and Mrs. Tota 
ukushima, and is attending Kobe 
ollege High School. The Fuku- 
mas’ daughter, Junko Amaike, is 
aying with Marcia’s parents and 
ttending East Aurora High School. 
inko is learning what it means to 
» a member of the Methodist 
hurch in New York, and Marcia 
experiencing the life of the United 
hurch of Japan. These two girls 
ave exchanged their homes, fami- 
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lies, schools, churches, 
cultutes for a year. 

In other situations threes or oue 
families are involved. The First Con-,¢ 


and national 


gregational Church in Menomonie, 


Wisconsin, is sponsoring Judy Ruehl 
as exchange student to Sweden, 
where she will live in the home of 
the Rev. Bertil Friden, a pastor of 
the Lutheran Church of Sweden in 
Vaenersborg. The Fridens’ son, Lars, 
will also be sponsored by Judy’s 
church, and will stay in Menomonie 
with the Otto Nitz family of the 
same congregation. 

The majority of sponsoring 
churches do not send an Amnterican 
teen-ager overseas. For them and 
the host families, 1.C.Y.E. means 
welcoming into their fellowship and 
family circle a young person of an- 
other national background, culture, 
and probably another denomina- 
tional tradition. From him they can 


Luther League of America, United 
Lutheran Church in America 

Commission on Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations, United Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


Participation is open to members 
of these and all other denominations. 
The age limit for exchange students 
is 16 to 18. Requests for further 
information and applications should 
be addressed to the offices of the 
eight sponsoring agencies or to the 
|.C.Y.E. Central Office, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 


ss 


learn about his country and people; 
about the life, worship, and witness 
of his church. Through his eyes 
they will see themselves, their church, 
their nation, as a non-American sees 
them—a needed and beneficial ex- 
perience. .At the same time, they 


can have the privilege of interpreting 


America and its life and people— 
everything from baseball to Thanks- 
giving Day and church suppers—to 
their visitor. 

Before leaving for school overseas 
the American students gather on a 
school campus for about ten days of 
orientation sessions. This is ar- 
ranged at a time when the foreign 
students are on the way to the 
United States. The students from 
other countries stop over at the 
school for their own orientation. The 
two sessions overlap for a few days, 
thus giving the students a chance 
to get acquainted. 

The world in which 


these ex- 


achievements. 


changes take place i Isx,a “world in 
which old concepts of ‘tinge and space 
have been exploded by scientific 
Rockets, and» ‘man- 
made satellites are taker for granted, 
as is the fact»that passengers go byi 
jet to Europe‘in time too short for a 
good night’s sleep. Americans have 
been forced to recognize that what 
happens in the Middle East or Berlin 
or Korea will affect their’ cushioned 
existence at home; that sit-in demon-' 
strations in the U.S.A. are not un-, 
related in portent and umportance to 
riots in the Union of South Africa. 
Isolationism has been dealt a 
mortal blow, but it still lives on and 
makes its influence felt in the na- 
tional life, in American communities 
and churches. The Ugly American 
has shocked many into realizing that 
America’s place in the world may 
not be as secure and respected as 
they had assumed. In the past, 
world geography and politics have 
not forced Americans to learn foreign 
languages, and only recently has this 
defect been widely recognized by 
educators and many others. Just as 
the real feeling’“and meaning ~ of 
Negro spirituals ” cannot be conveyed 
in any other language than that of 
their origin, so one must speak 
German to understand what the 
division of that country means to its 
citizens and to the Church in East 
and West. I.C.Y.E. students dis- 
cover that without the knowledge of 
another person’s language, it is well- 
nigh impossible to know and under- 
stand his mind and heart. By the 
end of the year, they usually find 


themselves thinking in their new 
language. 
Loyalty and generosity to the 


missionary cause is still essential, but 
if it represents only the traditional 
pattern of support it is an inadequate 
expression of concern for the mission 
of the Church today. New forms of 
Christian world outreach are needed 
in a world more! complex and _ tur- 
bulent than that of a generation ago. 

Too many churches suffer from 
nearsightedness and are unable to 
bring clearly into focus the needs, 
hopes, and fears of Christian broth- 
ers in Finland, on the doorstep of the 
Soviet Union; of the Congo, newly 
independent; of burgeoning Brazil. 
Yet American Christians should be 
concerned if they are to be informed 
and responsible members of the 
Church Universal. 

The International Christian Youth 
Exchange is a lens by which local 
churches can focus their attention 
and their prayers clearly on fellow 
citizens of the “one world” and fel- 
low members of the “one Church” 
throughout the world. 


Religious 


through dance 


A REVIVAL OF INTEREST in 
dance as an expression of worship is 
taking place in our churches today. 
Dance, sometimes called rhythmic 
movement, may express those funda- 
mental religious feelings of man which 
the spoken word cannot communicate. 
Our Christian heritage does not limit 
our expressions of worship to oral 
communication. However, Christians 
have tended to reject and suppress 
dance, along with some other arts, 
possibly because in some of its forms 
dance lies in the area of entertain- 
ment and sensual pleasure. But dance, 
which was one of the earliest forms 
of religious expressions because it met 
certain basic human needs, can open 
new doors to worship today. 
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expression 


by Helen M. LAURILA 


Graduate student, New York University, 
New York City 


Movement may be symbolic. 


Among the theories concerning the 
origin of dance, one element stands 
out: in the beginning dance was an 
integral part of religious expression. 
Even today dance in primitive tribes 
creates, with its monotonous simplic- 
ity, patterns of movement which 
themselves become sacred. Siva, a god 
of the Hindus, is god of the dance 
as well as the molder of the uni- 
verse. Mohammedan ascetic dervishes 
spin with great speed in their attempt 
to reject the world. In earlier days 
the Greek god Dionysus was cele- 
brated by dances in which physical 
abandon was the goal. In our own 
Judeo-Christian tradition, the early 


The joy of resurrection is express 
through quickened steps in a hapy 
mood, or with fingers reaching hig 


Photos, Hays from Monkmeyer 


Hebrews praised God with dance — 
they carried the ark of the covena: 
in procession. 

In dance, whether defined as r 
ligious or secular, the instrument 
the human body, and the materi 
of dancé is movement. These are tl 
means; the end is the impact of tl 
movement pattern on the beholder 
well as the dancer. If we reach hi 
with our arms, we symbolize a rea 
to the infinite. Kneeling with art 
outstretched and palms upturned, 1 
wait for guidance. With palms touc 
ing and fingers pointed upward, 
express an attitude of prayer. | 
reaching out to the sides with a swe 
of the arms, we attempt to encot 
pass-the whole of earth’s people a1 
bring them together into an expe 
ence of worship. Or we drop towa 
the floor, as expressed in the spiritu 
“Nobody knows the trouble I 
seen,” and then reach up high, kno: 
ing there is a way out—‘Nobo 
knows but Jesus.” Such movemer 
as these are simple, but are part 
a whole thought and move rhyt 
mically from a beginning to an er 
the end being the spiritual expe 
ence beyond the dance movement 
self. Simplicity of movement is ¢ 
sirable whether the dancers are ch 
dren, young people, or adults. In su 
simplicity dance may express ma 
moods. 


Hymns are a good source for dan 


Hymns and carols are good sout 
material for groups beginning to « 
plore the possibilities of movement 
rhythm. At Christmas time a gro 
of children, dressed in white rob 
may interpret “O come, all ye fai 
ful” through rhythmic moveme 
They may progress down the ais 
in a processional, carrying cand 
(using battery candles), toward Mz 
and the Baby Jesus, and group the: 
selves at his feet in various kneeli 
positions. The candles may be us 
effectively to highlight the grou 
adoration of Jesus as “the Light of t 
world.” On the final refrain of t 
hymn, sweeping movements of t 
dancers’ arms may beckon, symb<c 
cally, the participation of the cong 
gation as they sing “O come, let 
adore him.” Dance movement su 
as this is not far removed from t: 
leaux, pageantry, or pantomime, | 
the element of purposeful moveme 
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| 
lor moods of prayer some dancers 
‘neel,, with arms outstretched and 
[zine upturned; others point upward. 


a rhythm adds another dimension. 

Easter hymns and carols, such as 
‘Christ the Lord is risen today,” 
aay be danced with a feeling of the 
joy of resurrection, quickened steps 
jo a happy mood, or with turns with 
jingers reaching high to express our 
eligion as one of rejoicing for the 
sen Lord. On the other hand, “When 

survey the wondrous cross,’ in 

dance, develops with somber reflec- 
on, the movements slow. and sus- 
ained, as the dancer moves across 
he floor, lifts his arms toward a focal 
doint, or slowly kneels. 
In using hymns it is not necessary 
o express the words literally in move- 
ment but rather to bring forth the 
‘motional impact of the words in a 
zeneral sense. “Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
sod Almighty!” carries with it in 
doth words and music a feeling of 
worship to God and praise for his 
orks, as does “Praise God, from 
whom all blessings flow.” However, 
the words of some hymns may be 
sranslated in a more literal sense, 
such as “Worship the Lord in the 
deauty of holiness,” which communi- 
cates bowing before God, kneeling 
in his presence, and giving offerings. 
Hymns such as these lend themselves 
to creation of dance movement by 
those who are as yet unfamiliar with 
this medium of expression. Although 
hymns are only one source of inspira- 
tion for dance movement, they are 
good starting points for the dance 
novice. 

Another source of inspiration for 
dance may be found in the Psalms. 
Our young people today may dance 
a procession like that of the Hebrews 
by using Psalm 24, one group acting 
as a dance choir and another group as 
a choral-reading choir. The strength 


embodied in sections of this psalm | 


offers opportunity for both boys and 
girls to participate. Both reading and 
dance choirs should be given an op- 
portunity to become familiar with 
the background of the psalm and to 
understand how the people felt as 
they chanted it centuries ago. The 
group should then work out the move- 
ment themselves and through its crea- 
tion become involved with body, 
mind, and spirit in the religious sig- 
nificance of the psalm. It is not al- 
ways necessary to present such an ac- 
tivity before a congregation. When 
a youth group studies the Psalms, the 
whole group may participate. 
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Churches can have dance choirs 


Although religious dance is at its 
best when it has professional direc- 
tion, a church does not have to have 
a highly trained dance _ specialist. 
Dance can have a meaningful place 
in a church with lay leadership and 
lay participants. Some congregations 
may find several persons in their 
membership who have had experi- 
ence in dance and who are interested 
in helping to develop dance choirs. 
Many recent college graduates have 
taken courses in dance. Although they 
may not consider themselves experts, 
they are often able to relate their 
dance experience to religious dance. 

A small church with no available 
leaders in dance may consider send- 
ing someone to a denominational or 
interdenominational summer confer- 
ence where religious dance is used. 
Through such experience a person 
who understands the essential move- 
ment and rhythm of a worship serv- 
ice can often learn how to use dance 
effectively in the church. Experiments 
have been carried on by many indi- 
viduals and groups with lay participa- 
tion, notably by Margaret Palmer 
Fisk Taylor, who has written two 
books in thise area.t A lay person 
will find books such as these helpful 
in. giving detailed suggestions for 
movement patterns, assistance in 
searching for themes for religious 
dance, general background and _in- 


spiration, and aids for such practical 
matters as staging and costuming. 


Religious dance goes hand in hand 
with the singing of the choir, the 
playing of the organ, the architecture 
of the sanctuary, or the message of 
the preacher. However, it is not sug- 
gested that dance become a regular 
part of the Sunday morning worship 
service. Dance should take its place 
with other special services of the 
church such as religious drama, 
pageantry, and choir concerts. It 
could be an integral part of the ob- 
servance of Easter, Christmas, or 
other seasons of the church year, and 
aid in expressing the essential emo- 
tional meanings of these celebrations. 
The services may take place in the 
sanctuary itself, on a stage in an audi- 
torium, or in a church school room. 
The nature of the total experience 
and the space available will dictate 
the place. 

A few years ago a group of young 
people attempted to create a move- 
ment pattern to the hymn “Praise to 
the Lord, the Almighty, the King of 
Creation.” As they moved from 
phrase to phrase, the hymn gave them 
a feeling of incompleteness. They tried 


(Continued on page 42) 


IMargaret Fisk (Taylor): The Art of the Rhyth- 
mic Choir, ie rom the author, 33 N. Col- 
lege Street, Athens, Ohio; Look Up and Live, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Macalester Park Publishing 
Company, 1953. 
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Orr SECOND- AND THIRD- 
GRADERS were _ discussing the 
church and the feelings of the psalm- 
ist who said, “I was glad when they 
said to me, ‘Let us go to the house 
of the Lord.’” The leader asked, 
“If you were writing a verse about 
going to church, what would you 
Say ee At bright second-grader  re- 
plied quickly, “I was glad when they 
said to me, ‘You are big enough to 
go to church.’ ” 

Creative impulses such as this are 
natural in every child. When he 
creates, he makes something new 
which has form and meaning; it may 
not be essentially original, but it is 
new and original to him. If these 
impulses are stifled by adults, the in- 
nate potential in the child may dis- 
appear entirely. 

One of the great aims of education 
is the encouragement of creativity in 
the learner. Facts and skills become 
real to children when they learn them 
creatively. Especially for the child 
who finds self-expression difficult, cre- 
ative activities are helpful. As he 
achieves ability to express himself, 
his self-concept broadens and he be- 
comes more confident in coping with 
things outside himself. 


Creativity employs all levels of 


Leave 


all 


doors 
open 


by Agnes L. KEMP 


Superintendent of Primary Department, 
People’s Church, 
East Lansing. Michigan 


critical thought: the child must un- 
derstand what is involved in a situa- 
tion, make decisions, learn facts and 
ideas to implement his decision, 
analyze and apply these ideas, and 
evaluate his progress. Planning is 
also a creative expression. The child 
sees a problem to be solved and cre- 
ates a plan to find the solution. He 
experiences a satisfaction and joy 
from the finished creation which is 
uniquely his own. As children work 
together toward a goal, a group con- 
sciousness grows as each contributes 
thoughts and suggestions and becomes 
appreciative of the contributions of 
others. 


Leaders must encourage creativity 


An effective leader expects chil- 
dren to create, and he leaves the 
doors open for them to suggest things 
they need or want to do. He tries 
to see ideas from the children’s point 
of view. His sincere interest and be- 


hef in their capacities encourages~ a 


stimulating and intellectually chal- 
lenging environment. 

Leaders frequently underestimate 

the ability of children to plan and 
create. A teacher formulates in his 
own thinking the goal to be accom- 
plished and the means to attain it. 
He loses sight of the child’s need 
and manipulates him by suggestion, 
praise, and reward to accomplish the 
result which he desires or considers 
useful. The child’s creative interest 
and energy is diverted to winning the 
leader’s approval; the process ceases 
to be creative; and the product be- 
comes of little real importance to the 
child. 
- Other leaders recognize that the 
value of an activity lies primarily in 
the process of doing it, rather than 
in the product. They do not supply 
information because they have de- 
cided that the child needs this knowl- 
edge; instead, they help the child lo- 
cate the information for which he has 
discovered a need. Such a leader is 
wholeheartedly interested in the ac- 
tivity because he is interested in the 
attitude and growth of each child. 
He asks himself continuously if all 
the children are interested in the re- 
search, sharing the information, and 
appreciating the contributions of each 
member of the group. Are they ana- 
lyzing according to their highest capa- 
bilities? Are competition and show- 
manship being avoided? Is it a 
happy, life-centered experience for 
each? 

The following account of a group 
learning experience, which took place 
in our primary department, illustrates 
the principle of leaving all doors open 
for creative growth. Some groups of 


primary children would not be rea 
to take the initiative as much as ¥ 
this group. Yet it is important | 
teachers of any group to expect a 
welcome creative interest and ide 
from the children. 


Primaries suggest writing a song 


One Sunday, following group sit 
ing, an eight-year- -old_ said, “Le 
write a song.” Everyone immediat 
became inicretene One of the gro 
said, “LLet’s write about the dis 
ples.” The idea was accepted, a 
someone suggested making a list 
facts about the disciples. “The d 
ciples were put in jail,’ was 1 
first comment. Frances interject 
“That was just Peter and Joh 


“Who were the disciples?” ask 
Betsy. ‘What is a disciple, anyway 
continued Brian. The teachers help 


the children consult the Bible, d 
tionaries, and a Bible commentary 
find. this information. After discu 
ing séveral definitions, they chose t 
one: “A disciple is a follower or 
learner.” 

- As we tried to recall facts abc 
the disciples, Robert, perhaps sensi 
the necessity for more concreteneé 
exclaimed, “Look, there were 
many disciples and they did so ma 
different things. Let’s write our so 
about one of them. Let’s write abc 
Peter.” This idea won instant < 
proval, and our list was entitl 
“Things We Know About Pete 
The group discussed the best way 
securing the necessary informatic 
Children’s picture dictionaries, atlas 
and other books were provided 
the teachers as they were relevant 
the discussion. ‘The list grew slow 
since the primaries insisted on t 
verification of many statements, t 
when it was completed it contain 
fifteen facts about Peter. 


Questions lead to new learning 


Questions were asked and answ 
sought. Sometimes in several grou 
they searched for the solution to 
problem and came together later | 
discussion and sharing. They cc 
sulted parents, teachers, ministe 
and friends. Some of the questic 
which involved considerable resear 
were these: Was Peter really one 
the first disciples? Why was Pe 
called a disciple when certain ott 
friends of Jesus were not? They : 
ferred again to the books and adopt 
a definition which they had pre 
ously discarded: ‘A disciple is o 
who carries on the work of his m: 
ter i 

Jimmy wished that we knew wh 
Peter told people about Jesus, a 
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wondered if people always believed 
him. With the practicality of seven- 


and eight-year-olds, they thought 
Peter would tell the things that he 
himself knew and was interested in. 
' More research was required to learn 
the things which he knew; from this 
came the idea that Peter understood 
Jesus because he was with Jesus so 
much. One child explained that 
sometimes if we don’t know a person 
very well, we don’t like him, but 
when we have been with him and 
really understand him, we like him. 

In order that we might progress 
more quickly, we divided into groups, 
each group making a list of things 
that Peter may’ have known or 
thought about Jesus. Some of the 
younger children made pictures to 
express their ideas. The lists in- 
cluded things that Jesus did and char- 
acteristics of his personality. 

Gae wondered why Jesus called 
God his father. Greg thought it was 
because Joseph had been a good fa- 
ther. Brian referred to the place of 
the father in the early Jewish home. 
Douglas wondered how Peter made 
a living after he became a disciple, 
and someone expressed concern for 
his family. Randy conjectured, “Be- 
cause all the people who knew Je- 
sus were trying to do the same thing, 
they were willing to look after Pe- 
ter’s family so Peter could go with 
Jesus: = tm 

Cindy wanted to know what lonely 
persons Peter visited and why they 
felt better after his visit. As we 
talked and read about the lonely, a 


new sympathy was awakened in the 


children. Randy thought that Peter 
could help people in a special way 
since Jesus had told him many things 
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about God, and also since he had 
noticed ways in which Jesus helped 
people. 

How did Peter know he was doing 
God’s work? was another question 
raised. ‘The children referred to their 
own experience to express what God’s 
work is—doing the hard thing, doing 
the kind thing, playing with the child 
no one else plays with. George had 
been reading a story about Albert 
Schweitzer, and he told how he 
thought Schweitzer was doing God’s 
work. 


The song showed their thinking 


George felt that the song must in- 
clude the line “Peter carried on the 
work and teaching of Jesus,” while 
Billy said that the teaching and work 
were one and that the use of both 
words would be repeating. Again we 
studied, compared stories and _pic- 
tures, and made two lists—one to in- 
clude the work of Jesus and the other, 
the teaching. This was a difficult 
problem for primary children, and 
what actually solved it to their satis- 
faction was the story of Jesus and 
Zacchaeus. All were convinced that 
it told about the work of Jesus, but 
it was teaching also, since Zacchaeus 
had learned how to treat others from 
the way Jesus treated him. So we 
decided to use in our song, “He car- 
ried on the work of Jesus.” 

The children suggested several 
tunes with which they were familiar. 
After listening to them and evaluat- 
ing them, they chose No. 85 in Songs 
for Primary Worship, possibly be- 
cause they knew the song “Jesus Was 
a Loving Teacher” and Peter had be- 
come closely associated with Jesus in 


The teachers helped 
the children consult 
Bibles, children’s 
picture dictionaries, 
atlases, and other 
reference books as 
they sought answers 
to the questions the 
children themselves 
had raised. 
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their thinking. It may have been 
that they liked the music. One child 
called it “happy music.” 

Here is the completed song, en- 
titled “Peter Was a Good Disciple”: 


Peter was a good disciple, 
Loving people day by day, 
Peter was a friend of Jesus, 
Teaching them to love and pray. 


He carried on the work of Jesus, 
Helped the sad and lonely too, 
Did the work of God our Father, 
Taught the people to be true. 


The children sang it for a tape re- 
cording and then listened with satis- 
faction to the song which was theirs 
and which they understood in a spe- 
cial way. Later it was suggested that 
we send a record of the song to our 
missionaries in Umtali, Southern 
Rhodesia, for use in the primary de- 
partment of their church. 


The project opened many doors 


After the children suggested the 
project, the leaders met to consider 
its possible values and to plan ques- 
tions which might serve as criteria 
for evaluation of the project. There 
were three questions: 1) Is the proj- 
ect intellectually stimulating and 
challenging? 2) Does it offer the 
means of helping the children ma- 
ture psychologically? 3) Will it pro- 
vide understanding of, and experi- 
ence in, the Christian way of life? 
The teachers met frequently to evalu- 
ate the progress the group had made, 
and in their discussions developed 
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lies 


| HIS ELECTION YEAR re- 
minds us that minorities and even 
individuals are important in world- 


shaping events. In the 1948 presi- 
dential election the popular margin 
amounted to over two million, but a 
difference of 23,000 votes in key 
states could have swung the election 
the other way, and in some precincts 
the margin was one vote. Although 
these dramatic facts may be extreme, 
minorities often help to determine 
the course of history, and minorities 
are usually composed of committed 
individuals. 


How important is your opinion? 


In this revolutionary, - nuclear- 
space age, how important is indi- 
vidual opinion? Many feel: “It 
doesn’t make much difference what I 
do. Decisions are made by others.” 
Some think that international re- 
lations have become so technical, so 
complex, with so many secret factors, 
that they must be left to the experts. 
But Walter Lippmann, who strongly 
influenced that trend of thought, now 
emphasizes that even with limited 
knowledge each of us must fulfill 
his personal responsibility in shaping 
public opinion. ‘This helps create 
the climate of thought and the limits 
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within which the experts can make 
decisions. 

Another crucial question is, “How 
much real control do men and _ na- 
tions have over the issue of war and 
peace?” The average citizen does 
not at one dramatic moment have 
the power to turn the tide of events, 
but day by day, in the choices of his 
life and his influence on others and 
on his government, he does makea 
contribution to the trends of his time. 
No single nation, however powerful, 
can assure peace on earth by itself. 
Interdependence of nations is a fact. 
Each nation is called upon to make 
its maximum efforts in all possible 
cooperation with others toward a 
more just and orderly world. 

During the past year in thousands 
of local churches, in the Nationwide 
Program of Education and Action 
for Peace, Christians have been learn- 
ing about international relations and 
the importance of their informed 
opinion. For example, a church 
school teacher in the Middle West 
developed a study course with a class 
of high school young people. So 
successful was it that the class met 
to compare notes with a class in 
another church doing a similar study. 
Now, a third church has joined in 
planning for work next year, with 


The fifteenth anniversary 

of the United Nations 

and the churches’ new 
“Agenda of Action for Peace” 
call for more effective 
Christian education and action 
in relentless good will. 


by Kenneth L. MAXWELL 


Executive Director, 
Department of International Affairs, 
National Council of Churches, New York, N. Y. 


t 


both youth and adults in study and 
action for peace. 


When hopes for peace grow dim 


Occasionally, there seem to be 
breaks in the mushroom cloud over- 
shadowing the human race, and peo- 
ple’s hopes for peace increase; then 
the threatening cloud closes in again. 
Recently there was a period of in- 
creasing communications and nego- 
tiations on the cessation of nuclear 
tests and on disarmament. Suddenly 
came the change in Communist 
tactics. The “cold war,” which had 
seemed to be thawing, went into a 
“deep freeze.” 

Many in the 
discouraged as 


“free nations” were 
hopes for peace 
seemed dimmer. But increasing 
numbers of people have a more 
informed view, therefore a less ex- 
treme reaction. They see through 
Communist strategy of “protracted 
conflict,’ which brings alternating 
pressure and relaxation, and seeks to 
confuse, to shock, and to weaken the 
resistance of those who oppose the 
goal of world domination. If ther- 
monuclear war can be avoided, the 
years ahead will likely be filled with 
alternations of relaxation and pres- 
sure, of seeming friendship and hos- 
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tility, so long as dictators like those 
presently in the Kremlin maintain 
their power. 

An understanding of the nature, 
strategy, and tactics of Communism 
can keep people from undue ex- 
tremes of expectancy and despair. 
Times of increased Communist pres- 
sure slough off those who are for 
peace when peace looks easy, but 
bring rededication of others who 
have deeper spiritual roots. 


Christians must seek peace 


For the Christian there is no 
shrinking from work for peace. The 
will of God, as revealed in the Bible, 
in Christian history, and supremely 
in Jesus Christ, is that those who 
worship him are also to work with 
him through love for more justice, 
freedom, and peace. Whether the 
cold war thaws or freezes, Christians 
are to keep everlastingly at work for 
peace. A key thought is expressed 
in Psalm 34:14 and repeated in I 
Peter 3:11: “Seek peace, and pursue 
Be 

Such an understanding of our 
Christian responsibility profoundly 
affects our opinions and actions. It 
helps to set our goals, strategy, and 
tactics. We understand that “sur- 
vival” is not a sufficient goal; nor is 
“anti-Communism” enough. Obvi- 
ously, survival is important and so is 
‘the prevention of a world slave state. 
More ultimate is the will of God that 
there shall be justice, freedom, and 
peace on earth. While competing 
for the minds of men, many Chris- 
tians believe we must also seek by 
peaceful means to,bring such pres- 
sures to bear upon Communism that 
we can help to bring significant 
changes in it and in the societies 
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which it dominates. We must work 
through the “cold war” and _tran- 
scend it in continuous thought and 
action of relentless good will. 


Agenda of action for peace 


In its latest basic pronouncement 
on international relations, called 
“Toward a Family of Nations Under 
God—Agenda of Action for Peace,” 
the National Council of Churches 
sets forth ways for seeking to meet 
some of the critical issues. The key 
paragraphs of three of the six 
“proposals for action” are: 


PROPOSAL FOR ACTION—ITEM 
I: Our nation shares with all mankind 
both a common danger and an oppor- 
tunity under God to define and serve 
the common good. 

PROPOSAL FOR ACTION—ITEM 
Il: The United States must persevere 
in the quest for enforceable agreements 
to eliminate weapons of death and to 
reduce the burden of armaments. At 
the same time, the need for alternatives 
to the use of military force requires the 
development of institutions for collective 
security and the strengthening of peace- 


' ful processes. 


PROPOSAL FOR ACTION—ITEM 
V: Communication of ideas, exchanges 
among peoples, and willingness to nego- 
tiate at all levels, assume greater ur- 
gency, the more ideas clash or political 
tensions mount. Communication does 
not imply approval, exchanges do not 
corrupt men of principle, and negotia- 
tion need not mean appeasement. The 
basic Christian concept of reconciliation 
must be persistently pursued. 


The Agenda also deals with other 
crucial issues, such as basic world 
economic development, respect for 


the dignity and equality of all in 
the United States, and human rights 
for all people everywhere.* 


Education and action in churches 


In this revolutionary, nuclear- 
space age, the churches in the 
United States have been helping 
their members to seek peace and 
pursue it. Work in this field is car- 
ried out through the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in cooperation with 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs related to the 
World Council of Churches, and in 
cooperation with the denominations 
and church councils. 

Unprecedented in scope in Prot- 
estant and Orthodox church history 
in the U.S.A. was the Nationwide 
Program of Education and Action 
for Peace, during the year ending in 
June 1960. The communions co- 
ordinated their work in this special 
emphasis through the Department of 
International Affairs, with the coop- 
eration of other units of the National 
Council and state and local councils 
of churches. Leadership was trained 
in all fifty states. Programs of 
preaching, discussion, and action 
took place in countless local churches. 

A good illustration of coordination 
is the International Journal of Re- 
ligtous Education for November 1959 
on “Christian Education and Inter- 
national Affairs,” with articles writ- 
ten by outstanding leaders in both 
fields. It continues to give Christian 
orientation for education and action 


1Full text in attractive folder available 
from Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion, National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 
10¢ per copy; $7.50 per hundred. 


The UN Se- 
curity Coun- 
cil meeting of 
June 18, 1952. 
Ambassador 
Ernest A. 
Gross was the 
representa- 
tive of the 
U.S. at this 
meeting. Mr. 
Gross is 
chairman of 
the Depart- 
ment of 
International 
Affairs, 
N.C.C. 
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for children, youth, and adults. Its 
insights are still timely. It makes 
many concrete suggestions of what 
can be done for peace through 
church programs, church school, 
youth fellowships, family life, and in- 
dividuals. It has been widely used 
across the U.S.A. and abroad and is 
commended to those who would like 
to undertake more in Christian edu- 
cation and action for peace.” 

Such impact was made in the year 
of special emphasis that laymen and 
clergy across the nation said this 
work for peace must be expanded. 
Some began to make financial con- 
tributions. A proposal was developed 
by the Department of International 
Affairs for an expanded program of 
education and action for world sur- 
vival and peace, from 1960 through 
1965. It will provide increasing 
services to the churches. 

Other units of the National Coun- 
cil, such as the Division of Foreign 
Missions, Church World Service, and 
the National Student Christian Fed- 
eration, have programs of particular 
importance for international rela- 
tions. United Church Women for 
many years have observed World 
Community Day. This year, with 
the leadership of Esther W. Hymer, 
director of the Department of Chris- 
tian World Relations, they are en- 
couraging weeks of study, centering 


2Copies of this special issue are avail- 
able at prices listed on page 1. 


8Order from Office of Publication 
and Distribution, National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York. 30¢ per copy. 


around November 4, using their 
study booklet, Peace, Policy and Peo- 
ple in a Changing World. 

The United Christian Youth 
Movement’s five-year program in in- 
ternational relations has included 
meetings with officials at the United 
Nations, the President of the United 
States, Senators, Congressmen, jour- 
nalists, political scientists, and world- 
wide church leaders. Thousands of 
young people are sharing in study 
and action in their local councils and 
churches. The program is given new 
impetus this year in the booklet pub- 
lished by Friendship Press for the 
mission theme, “Into All the World 
Together.” Written by John S. 
Wood of UCYM, the booklet is en- 
titled Whose World? A Handbook 
on International Relations.* 


Fifteenth anniversary of the UN’ 


Despite all discouragements in the 
work for peace during the past fifteen 
years, the United Nations’ achieve- 
ments give hope for the years ahead. 
The Charter, signed by fifty nations 
in June 1945, became operative on 
October 24, which has since been 
observed around the world as UN 
Day. In the nuclear age, then in 
the space age, the UN has compiled 
an impressive record of achievements, 
including containment and cessation 
of wars; prevention of many more; 
and economic, social, technical, and 


4Order from denominational bookstores 
or from Friendship Press, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. $1.00 


per copy. 


We train teachers to use 


Aupto-visuazs are poten- 
tially one of the most effective tools 
in a Christian education program, yet 
unless they are used purposefully, 
with discrimination and_ skill, they 
may serve only to interfere with 
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Audio-Visuals 


by Marisa KEENEY 


Director of Christian Education, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


learning.. The successful use of 
audio-visuals depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the teacher. He must see 
them as more than clever ways to at- 
tract the attention of bored pupils 
or activities which merely take up 


political assistance to most of the peo- 
ples of the earth—particularly the 
newer nations. Almost immediate 
prospects are for one hundred coun- 
tries in its membership. As the Fifth 
World Order Study Conference said, 
“The record of the UN to date, even 
though it necessarily reflects the weak- 
ness of a divided world, proves that 
it lives and grows in this time of 
troubles.” 

Coinciding with the fifteenth an- 
niversary of the UN, the churches 
through the National Council are 
urging study of and action on the 
policy statement, “Toward a Family 
of Nations Under God—Agenda of 
Action for Peace,” which can help 
Christians clarify their thinking on 
international issues. It was planned 
for special use in churches on the 
first day of UN Week, October 23. 
This day will be observed in local 
churches as “World Order Sunday,” 
with sermons, congregational read- 
ing of the statement, discussions in 
church school classes, youth fellow- 
ships, and adult forums. Preachers 
and teachers in every possible local 
church, alert to the tremendous po- 
tentialities of ‘World Order Sun- 
day,’ can use that day to the glory 
of God and toward fulfillment of his 
will. 

Our time calls for rededication of 
Christian leaders, so that children, 
youth, students, and adults may share 
in more effective education and ac- 
tion for peace. Despite all discour- 
agements and in view of all God’s 
promises, let us be recommitted to 
the Divine imperative to “seek peace, 
and pursue it.” 


ume and therefore require less prep- 
aration on his part. He must see 
them as an integral part of Christian 
education. 

Because our church recognizes the 
value of integrating audio-visuals in 
the teaching program, we have a plan 
for continuous education in how to 
use them, to enable teachers to use 
audio-visuals with optimum results. 
An Audio-Visual Counselor coordi- 
nates the plan and gives leadership 
in all its phases. 

When we speak of audio-visuals, 
we mean both projected and non- 
projected. Each complements the 
other. Far too often, audio-visuals 
are thought of as being only projected 
aids. In many churches nonpro- 
jected aids are used more widely and 
with greater impact than projected 
ones. This is particularly true with 
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In the evaluating sessions the leaders are helped to be- 
come discriminating in their choice of visual materials. 


Luoma Photos 


some age groups, and especially when 
these nonprojected aids are created 
by the learner. 


They learn which A-V’s to use 


Our Christian Education Leader- 
‘ship Division, composed of depart- 
mental superintendents, meets regu- 
larly for in-service training. Part of 
this training is designed to help those 
who select projected audio-visual ma- 
terials develop criteria for evaluating 
them in relation to the purpose of the 
curriculum. The Audio-Visual Re- 
source Guide’ is a valuable aid, but 
it is important for the leaders to be 
able to decide for themselves which 
of the available materials have the 
biblical validity, factual accuracy, 
technical quality, and emotional im- 
pact which will best advance the 
learning experience. 

In the evaluating sessions the lead- 
ers are helped to become critical, ana- 
lytical, and discriminating in their 
search for effective materials. They 
soon learn that there is only a small 
number of audio-visual materials 
which can be highly recommended; 
this fact should discourage them from 


1A classified compilation of evaluations 
of 3,000 church-related A-V materials, 
prepared by the Department of A-V and 


Broadcast Education of the National 
Council of Churches. See announcement, 
page 26. 

See advertisement, page 47, of the 
Journal special issue on  audio-visuals. 
This includes an article on integrating 


a-vs in the church school program. 
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the use of projected aids merely as 
time-killers or as substitutes for thor- 
ough preparation. 


They learn how to use them 


Related to the evaluating sessions 
are the previewing sessions. These 
are the regular advance-planning 
meetings of the leaders of a particu- 
lar group. ‘These leaders view an 
audio-visual material known to be 
valuable and try to determine how it 
can best be integrated with their 
other materials. Usually the Audio- 
Visual Counselor meets with this 
group and suggests emphases to be 
made, questions to be answered, facts 
to be observed, and situations to be 
related. With these thoughts in mind 
the leaders then discuss ways to in- 
troduce the material so that the 
learners will be participants and not 
mere observers. ‘They also plan for 
a follow-through discussion, dramati- 
zation, research project, creative ac- 
tivity, or worship experience. Again 
and again these previewing sessions 
have proved to be exciting, and. the 
enthusiasm of the leaders has carried 
over into the actual learning  situ- 
ation in the classroom. 


Several of our classes have had 
interesting and valuable projects in 
which audio-visuals have been effec- 
tively integrated with other teaching 
materials. A junior class, interested 
in photography, was studying Old 
Testament characters. After research 
to learn about authentic costumes 
and character traits, the class made 


Juniors used a number of nonprojected visual aids in 
making a display illustrating the history of the Bible. 


costumes and backdrops and posed 
for slides which they made them- 
selves, then shared with parents and 
the whole department. 

Teachers of juniors studying the 
history of the Bible made use of both 
projected and nonprojected audio- 
visuals. A few frames of the film- 
strip “The Living Word” were used 
each Sunday as background for the 
unit. From a member of the congre- 
gation they secured old manuscripts, 
a page from the Gutenberg Bible, 
and many translations of the Bible; 
they also had flat pictures of monks 
copying manuscripts, the first print- 
ing press, and modern IBM machines 
used in preparing the RSV concord- 
ance. These were used as a display 
throughout the unit of study and 
added greatly to the group’s interest 
and enthusiasm. 


They learn to use them skillfully 


Audio-visual skill shops are held 
for a threefold purpose. First, the 
philosophy of the audio-visual method 
is interpreted. Second, the relation 
of audio-visuals to creative manual 
activities is discussed, and suggestions 
are given for making nonprojected 
aids—box movies, charts, dioramas, 
friezes, graphs, maps, models, murals, 
time lines, and flannelgraphs. Third, 
the use of equipment for projected 
audio-visuals is demonstrated, and 
opportunity is given for persons to 
gain skill as operators of various types 
of projectors. 

Far too often 


the importance of 
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the right technique of projection is 
overlooked, and the bungling which 
results makes the use of audio-visuals 
the least effective of all methods. All 
projectionists (and there should be 
several in each church) should be so 
skilled that the class or other group 
is completely unaware of mechanics 
and is able to focus attention on the 
learning experience itself. We stress 
participation by the learner as often 
as possible and therefore allow care- 
fully selected youth to serve as pro- 
jectionists when they are willing to 
take this responsibility. The skill is 
one which can be learned by women, 


too, although some may express hesi- 
tancy at the outset. 


They learn an orderly system 


Training, planning, and coordinat- 
ing must take place continuously. 
Also a system for reserving materials 
and equipment must be developed so 
that tools are always available when 
teachers need them. In addition to 
a supply of projected materials and 
portable departmental picture files, 
we have a creative-activities closet 
which includes relief maps, temples, 
murals, time lines, rhythm instru- 


“You shall be holy” 


by J. Carter SWAIM 


Executive Director, Department of the English Bible. 
National Council of Churches, New York, N. Y. 


W HEN a _ well-known Detroit 
product began to fall apart after a 
few months, the garage man said: 
“They make them shoddier and 
shoddier every year. It’s hard on 
us. We'd like to put in parts that 
would last, but we can’t get them.” 
He went on to add, however, “But 
most people don’t care; they expect 
to use a car only a couple of years 
and then buy another.” 

“Planned obsolescence” is now a 
recognized aspect of American indus- 
try. Razor blades, refrigerators, and 
radios could be made to last much 
longer than they do, but manufac- 
turers, eager for repeat sales, con- 
struct them so they will wear out 
fast. Can anyone imagine that the 
carpenter shop in Nazareth ever 
turned out a product intended to last 
but briefly? ; 

Is it possible for a nation of “The 
Waste Makers” (as Vance Packard 
calls us) to understand what the 
Bible means when it tells about a 
life of perfection? Paul writes- to 
the Romans (6:22): “now that you 
have been set free from sin and have 
become slaves of God, the return you 
get is sanctification .? “Sancti- 
monious’ is the word we _ should 
probably apply to a man who took 
that seriously. Does anyone now 
want to be sanctified? 

Some leaders of the World Council 
of Churches are quite sure that the 
Holiness groups are reintroducing 
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into the church a_ long-neglected 
aspect of the truth. We have em- 
phasized God as Creator and God 
as Redeemer but not God as 
Sanctifier. One of the earliest of 
New ‘Testament letters envisions 
“sanctification by the Spirit” as 
normal for believers (II Thessalo- 


nians 2:13). 
Holiness groups derive their name 
from the belief that they have 


proceeded beyond the power of sin- 
ning. Leviticus 19 relates how the 
Lord said to Moses, “Say to all the 
congregation of the people of Israel, 
You shall be holy; for I the Lord 
your God am holy” (Leviticus 19:2). 
Holiness people today affirm that 
they have attained this state; that 
they have realized “the possibility of 
devotion to God’s will in life.” They 
have dwelled for so long on the na- 
ture and being of God that they have 
received “a place among those who 
are sanctified by faith” (Acts 26:18). 
Attitude has passed into character 
and the soul has become like the 
God to whom it is devoted. 

Among Holiness people the attain- 
ment of this state of sanctification is 
often referred to as “the second 
blessing.” The first blessing, salva- 
tion, is regarded as something which 
occurs in an instant of time. Many 
can point to the very moment when 
God delivered them from the power 
of Satan and transferred them to the 
kingdom of the Son of his love. This 


in’ the 


ments, and other things our classes 
have made. ‘These projects are avail- 
able for use by other classes or by 
superintendents who want to show 
teachers how specific visual aids or 
creative activities can be used in 
teaching. 

The real test of the effectiveness 
of audio-visuals is whether they con- 
tribute to purposeful learning. When 
teachers have been trained to know 
why they use them, how to select 
them, and, how to integrate them into 
the curriculum, audio-visuals will be- 
come vital tools in the learning proc- 
ess. 


deliverance, however, did not im- 
mediately make them perfect; it left 
them still marked with the sins and 
stains of the old self; these have to 
be purified. Suddenly another stage 
in spiritual life is reached; the second 
blessing is bestowed, and sanctifica- 
tion is a reality. 

. This distinction between the first 
and second blessing was based upon 
a mistranslation of Acts 19:2. ‘The 
King James Bible here has Paul ask, 
“Have ye received the Holy Ghost 
since ye believed?” This appears to 
picture two stages in the Christian 
life: first there is the moment of 
believing; afterwards comes the mo- 
ment of receiving the Holy Spirit. 
Unfortunately for this doctrine, how- 
ever, this distinction does not stand 
original Greek, which is 
properly translated in the Revised 
Standard Version: “Did you receive 
the Holy Spirit when you believed?” 
The two parts of the sentence refer 
to the same circumstances. Paul is 
not talking about two separate bless- 
ings, but rather about the blessing of 
the gospel in its fullness. Were these 
people simply baptized into the creed 
of some sect such as that of the 
Mandaeans, or had they been con- 
fronted with the gospel in its full- 
ness? “Did you receive the Holy 
Spirit when you believed?” We 
must conclude that there is here no 
basis for a distinction between first 
and second blessings. 

But this cannot relieve us of, the 
obligation to holiness. One section 
of the Sermon on the Mount con- 
cludes, “You, therefore, must be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matthew 5:48). Other 
sections of the Sermon, dealing with 
how to behave when we are dragged 
into court or struck on the cheek or 
required by a soldier to carry his 
pack, make it clear that we cannot 
dismiss the Sermon as other-worldly 
ethic, intended only for a society of 
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“saints. We are to be perfect in a 
| world where there are enemies and 
' lawsuits and occupied countries. 

But is perfection possible for us 
human beings? If we were perfect 
| as our Father in heaven is perfect, 
should we not ourselves then be 
_gods? And certainly the Bible makes 

it clear that we do not have to be 
perfect before we can serve him. 
God can use our services even though 
they be imperfect. If this were not 
_ true, the church would long ago have 
perished. Paul says, ‘‘we have this 
_ treasure in earthen vessels,’ and ever 
since then, the gospel has been kept 
in fragile earthy containers. 

There are some people who seem 
to expect perfection of their clergy- 
men, but they too are frail and sinful 
human beings. This was emphasized 
in Apostolic times. When Paul and 
Barnabas were at Lystra, because of 
the great work which they did, the 
crowds wanted to identify them with 
the pagan deities. Barnabas they 
called Zeus, and Paul, because he 
was the chief speaker, they called 
Hermes (Acts 14:12). Paul and 
Barnabas dramatically rejected these 
terms and this adoration: “they tore 
their garments and _ rushed out 
among the multitude, crying, “Men, 
why are you doing this? We also 
are men, of like nature with you.’ ” 

(Acts 14:14f). Each believer has 
responsibility for living, as well as 
‘for proclaiming, the truth. We have 
no right to demand of our ministers 


a higher standard than we exact of 
ourselves. 

Was God the Son perfect as God 
the Father is perfect? Jesus had the 
essential attributes of deity, but not 
the relative attributes. He is like 
God in love and truth and goodness. 
His enemies found no fault in him, 
nor can we. Nevertheless, Jesus is 
not like God in his relations to the 
world. Paul tells us that Christ 
“emptied himself of the glory which 
he had with the father.” He emptied 
himself of ommiscience. When he 
was here upon earth he did not have 
universal knowledge. He asked 
questions, presumably to obtain 
information. He emptied himself of 
omnipresence. If he were in one 
place, he could not be in another 
place, and he had to go from Galilee 
to Jerusalem along the dusty roads 
of the world. He emptied himself of 
omnipotence. The Gospels tell that 
in a certain place he could do no 
mighty works because the people did 
not believe. 

Although Jesus in his relative at- 
tributes gave up the qualities of 
deity, in his essential nature he is 
perfect, as God is perfect, and this 
is what the Sermon requires. We 
cannot be complete in power or 
knowledge. We ought to be com- 
plete in sympathy and compassion. 
What the text means is, “be all in- 
clusive in your good will.” The 
Greek word for “perfect” signifies to 
be “well rounded,” “full grown,” 


“adult,” “mature.” It is important, 
as always, to note the context. We 
are to be well rounded in our good 
will because God is. Our tendency 
is to love only those who love us, but 
God loves all people. 

Heremshould ber they test, of oa 
presidential candidate. It is not 
enough to ask, “Can he win votes?” 
or even “Can he defeat the opposi- 
tion?” We must ask rather, “Can 
he represent the interests of all our 
people?” And beyond that, “Has 
he the vision to see our nation as one 
among a family of nations? The 
sanctified man holds ever before him 
the perfections of Christ. Holiness 
sects trace their beliefs to John Wes- 
ley, who believed that I John 3:9 de- 
scribed the state into which the saved 
man should enter. 

Methodist ministers still, upon be- 
ing admitted into full connection 
with an annual conference, are re- 
quired to answer, among others, the 
following questions: “Are you going 
on to perfection? Do you expect to 
be made perfect in love in this life? 
Are you earnestly striving after it?” 
The reality of sanctification lies not 
in the perfection but in the going on, 
the expectation, the earnest striving. 
Paul’s autobiography should be that 
of every man: “Not that I have 
already obtained this or am already 
perfect; but I press on to make it 
my own, because Christ Jesus has 
made me his own” (Philippians 


3:12). 


In appreciation of Percy R. Hayward 


FRIENDS of Dr. Percy Roy Hayward, and the many 
persons who used the Journal during the years of his 
editorship, will be glad to know that the office of the 
editor of the Journal in the new Interchurch Center 
has been named the Percy Roy Hayward room, in 
honor of the great contribution of Dr. Hayward to 
Christian education. A plaque has been placed on a 
wall of the office, on which are inscribed the words: 


To the glory of God 
and in honor of 
Percy Roy Hayward 
editor, 1937 to 1950, of the 
International Journal of Religious Education © 
member, 1924 to 1950, of the staff 
International Council of Religious Education 
this room is furnished by 
his friends and associates 


When completed, the furnishings and equipment of 
the room will cost approximately $1,950. Over $900 
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has already been given by friends and associates of 
Dr. Hayward. It may be that there are many others 
of his friends and those who knew him through the 
Journal who would like to have a share in the com- 
pletion of the furnishing of the office in appreciation 
of Dr. Hayward’s long and distinguished service. Con- 
tributions should be sent to Mr. Charles Dold, National 
Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, N. Y., marked “For the Percy Roy Hayward room.” 
Checks should be made to National Council of 
Churches. For contributions of $100 or more, an in- 
scription will be placed in the Book of Remembrance, 
in appreciation of Dr. Hayward and giving the name 
of the donor. The Book of Remembrance will be on 
display in the General Administration Reception Area. 

The Percy Roy Hayward room is at the southwest 
corner of the seventh floor, with a view across the 
Hudson River from one window and down the river 
from another, and is surrounded by the other offices of 
the Journal’s staff. It is in one of the choice locations 
in the Center. 
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Why and how to promote reading in your church. 
The latest good books for your teachers, 
officers, and the professional staff. 
The best books for gifts and family reading. 


Books for your church library. 


I HE CHURCH has a special 
responsibility for encouraging the 
reading of good books as part of the 
Christian education of its members. 
In presenting its spoken message and 
providing for the worship of God by 
its members, the church has been 
notably insistent. However, this in- 
fluence needs the supplementary 
medium of the written word, upon 
which the seeker of God can reflect. 
At this point the church is often 
indifferent and unprepared, when it 
should be alert and organized. 

The Bible and books which reveal 
its insights are the resources of lead- 
ers in Christian education. In these 
books leaders find help for their own 
spiritual lives as well as help for 
understanding and teaching persons. 
It is important that a teacher know 
and recommend books which will 
meet the needs of the learner. The 
printed word may spur the learner 
to serious thinking about concepts 
of Christian living. 


The library makes books available 


A vital nerve center of every 
church is its library. The content of 
its books should be relevant to the 
needs of persons seeking a vital rela- 
tionship with God. Whether located 
in one room or distributed through- 
out the building, the library should 
be visible and accessible. Churches 
are providing “book nooks” “in 
church school rooms, mobile book- 
carts for coffee hours of fellowship 
groups and special weekday meet- 
ings, and eye-catching displays in 
hallways. 

Each member family is encouraged 
to have a “church extension library” 
in the home. A special shelf with 
books for each member of the family, 
or a book corner on every bedside 
table, brings into sharp focus the 
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necessity of undergirding the ideals 
of Christian education with purpose- 
ful reading. In these and other 
ways the library makes available ap- 
propriate books for the Christian 
nurture of each member of the con- 
gregation. 


A librarian is indispensable 


The task of selecting and dis- 
tributing books for teaching  re- 
sources and general reading requires 
a librarian and _ perhaps several 
assistants who enjoy books and ideas 
and recognize their value. A librar- 
ian must understand the purposes 
for which books are written and the 
needs of the persons who read them. 
He must be alert and resourceful and 
have the ability to serve others in a 
personable and_ efficient manner. 
Yet he should always be humbly 
aware of human limitations in carry- 
ing out sacred responsibility. 

The church librarian must cata- 
logue books properly, keep them in 
repair, and see that the system ‘of 
circulation is adequate. Here 1s 
where assistant librarians are needed. 
A church is indeed fortunate to have 
a library staff sensitive to the value 
of an attractive poster or display, 
able to work harmoniously with a 
committee whose ideas may be dif- 
ferent from theirs, and satisfied to 


Use Books in 


serve in a behind-the-scenes capacity. 


Teachers and adult leaders of 
various programs feel more capable 
in their“tasks when they have refer- 
ence materials which broaden their 
knowledge and give them new ideas. 
Most denominations provide teachers 
with a schedule of “Plans and Ma- 
terials’ containing suggestions for 
further reading to supplement cur- 
riculum material. The librarian who 
furnishes books to meet these needs 
of teachers, devotional leaders, and 
speakers is utilizing one of the most 
creative channels of Christian educa- 
tion. 

The librarian may make a valua- 
ble contribution to the observance of 


the seasons of the church year if he 


is able to select books that will be 
well received and secures them in 
advance rather than waiting until 
harassed leaders and teachers request 
them. ‘To know the plans and ma- 
terials of the various classes, the 
mission themes, and the schedule of 
special forums and speakers requires 
that the librarian be alert to the 
total program of the church. He 
should be a reporting member of the 
church’s legislative body so that 
these leaders may receive firsthand 
information about books. ‘They will 
then respond to his enthusiasm by 
encouraging reading in all depart- 
ments of the church. 


Christian Education 


by Lewis H. McADOW 


Minister, Bethany Christian Church, Houston, Texas 
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Suggestions increase circulation 


The chain reaction created by 
| voluntary suggestions of a satisfied 
reader greatly increases the circula- 
tion of a good book. An alert 
chairman of the ~ department of 
Christian education in a local church 
recently discovered the book Biblical 
Theology and Christian Education by 
Randolph Crump Miller. He said 
to the librarian, “This book helps 
me to understand how the Bible is 
vitally related to our daily living, 
especially in terms of the teachings 
of the gospel. It would be valuable 
for our teachers of all age groups.” 
Soon thereafter at a workers’ confer- 


ence, the librarian suggested the 
book to several teachers and had 
copies immediately available for 


them as well as additional informa- 
tion on the book list in the appendix. 


A similar chain reaction is often 
initiated by the minister, who has 
many opportunities to increase the 
use of books in Christian education. 
Recommendations in sermons, in- 
formal talks, and through the church 
bulletin or newspaper will bring 
listeners and readers to the library 
in search of the volumes mentioned. 
In one church a Sunday evening 
forum, in which the minister and 
other participants share, serves as a 
means of instilling within adults a 
desire for reading books which 
_should be evaluated from the Chris- 
tian point of view. 


Youth and children are even more 
responsive than adults to “thought- 
trains” started by their church school 
teachers. A teacher’s emphasis on 


the need for understanding others 
in terms of the story of Rosemary, 
a nine-year-old blind girl, resulted in 
many requests for the book Windows 
for Rosemary by Marguerite Vance. 
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Several children asked the church 
librarian if they could read more 
about Boloji, a boy who lived in a 
Christian village of the Congo. The 
librarian discovered that their teacher 
had referred to him. Thus the book 
Bolojt and Old Hippo by Juanita 
Purvis Shacklett found its way into 
eager hands. Some books start a 
chain reaction for works by the same 
author. An old favorite, Tell Me 
About God, by Mary Alice Jones, 
brings requests from parents and chil- 
dren alike for similar titles in the 
series on Jesus, the Bible, prayer, and 
Christmas. 


Churches plan to promote books 


Some churches are sponsoring 
book fairs, in which hundreds of 
books are displayed and are for sale. 
If the fair is given the proper pub- 
licity, the reverse of the adage “Out 
of sight, out of mind” comes true. 
Actually seeing the books to which 
teachers and leaders make repeated 
reference quickens the interest of 
persons and leads them to purchase 
books on Christian education. — Li- 
brarians receive requests for addi- 
tional copies of popular titles; many 
books are given as memorial gifts to 
the library. Although the book fair 
interests all ages, children are es- 
pecially intrigued with the displays 
and, as the accompanying- photo 
indicates, will peruse the volumes 
voluntarily. 

Through various types of reading 
club plans adults, youth, and chil- 
dren are encouraged to participate 
in systematic reading. One denomi- 
nation is introducing a reading plan 
this fall that will continue for the 
decade of the sixties. Every year 
books for each age level will be rec- 
ommended in special categories, one 


of which is Christian education. 
There are also short-term reading 
plans which churches use to encour- 
age children’s summer reading. 

There are many opportunities for 
the giving of books. Appreciation 
for outstanding service to the church 
may be expressed by the gift of a 
book. The church may want to give 
books to youth on special occasions 
such as promotion day, baptism, 
graduation from high school, or in 
place of the traditional bags of candy 
at Christmas parties. 

The church as a whole must 
promote the reading of books. ‘The 
results are worth the effort, for the 
people are ready to respond. 


Bibliographies on Interfaith 
Understanding 

Books for Brotherhood is a 12- 
leaf folder listing books of general 
interest in the field of intergroup 
relations, published from October, 
1958 through July, 1959. The list 
was compiled by representative com- 
mittees which evaluated and agreed 
unanimously on books for adults, 
youth, and children. Dr. J. Oscar 
Lee of the National Council of 
Churches was a member of the com- 
mittee selecting adult books and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Allstrom of the one for 
children. The leaflet may be ob- 
tained without charge from the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 43 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y., or from regional 
offices. 


Understanding Your Jewish Neigh- 
bors is a list of books, models, posters, 
and pictures produced by the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
INDY 


Children 
showed a 
keen 
interest 

in the 
book displays 
when a 
Book Fair 
was held 
at Bethany 
Christian 
Church. 
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Books 


for Christian educators 


by Lee J. GABLE 


Professor of Christian Education, 


Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


and W. Randolph THORNTON 


Executive Director, Department of Administration 
and Leadership, National Council of Churches, 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT | said 
recently, “I have to keep alert. I read 
a book each night, if possible, and read 
at least one book each week.” 

If a college president, with all his 
background, feels the need to keep on 
learning and growing at such a rate, so 
should church school teachers, youth 
leaders, and other Christian education 
leaders. They need to keep aware of 
new trends in both theory and practice. 
Many new insights can be gained by 
attending leadership schools, institutes, 
and coaching or planning conferences. 
But many more insights can be gained 
by wide reading of carefully selected 
new books. 

This article describes recent books 
which will be especially helpful. The 
books are divided into convenient cate- 
gories, with the thought that every 
leader may wish to read one book in 
each field, and all the books in the 
the one field where his major responsi- 
bility or interest lies. In any case, it 
may be helpful to read with these two 
questions in mind: 

1. How could these ideas be used by 
our whole church and its total program 
of Christian education? 

2. How could I use these ideas in my 
own teaching or administrative task? 

In building up its library a church 
should consult, also, the lists similar to 
this one which have appeared in the 
Journal in December in past years (but 
in January 1959 instead of in December 
1958), and lists of books suggested by 
denominations.1 


1Some denominations publish lists of 
basic books, including reference books 
which should be in every church library. 
The National Council of Churches has a 
pamphlet, Your Church Library, which 
gives specific suggestions for planning, 
budgeting, selecting, and circulating books. 
This is available at 25¢ from the Office 
of P & D, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New 
York. 
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New York, N. Y. 


The books listed below may _ be 
ordered from denominational bookstores. 
In sending an order it is well ta give 
complete information: title, author, 
publisher, year, and price. The books 
are not available from the Journal or 
from the National Council of Churches 
except when the Council is noted as the 
publishe:. Prices are subject to change. 


The Bible 


The Broken Wall: a Study of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Markus Barth. 
Judson Press, 1959, $3.50. The title re- 
fers to Ephesians 2:14 which declares 
that Christ Jesus “has broken down the 
dividing wall of hostility.” Sweeping in 
its coverage, the book shows clearly the 
faith of the author that the love of God, 
as shown in the cross, in the resurrec- 
tion, and in the Holy Spirit, is sufficient 
to break down all walls of division. It is 
a detailed treatment, with frequent cross 
references. ‘This is a study and reference 
book. 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus, Robert 
M. Grand and David Noel Freedman. 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1960, $3.50. 
This is one of a number of books deal- 
ing with recent discoveries of early ma- 
terials. The work is thorough and re- 
veals considerable acquaintance ‘with 
other writings bearing on the same sub- 
ject. The “secrét sayings” shed light on 
the history of the early church out of 
which they came. Nearly half the book 
is given to a translation of “The Gospel 
of Thomas” and a commentary that casts 
considerable light on these reported say- 
ings of Jesus. 


Teaching the New Testament, Edna 
M: Baxter. Christian Education Press, 
1960, $4.95. Dr. Baxter, of Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, has an unusual 
background for writing a book like this. 
She begins with a section on the New 
Testament, indicating the nature of the 
books, summarizing their contents, and 
showing how they came to be written. 


The rest of the book presents ways of 
teaching the New Testament and sug- 
gests resources for the teacher. It is 
especially rich in suggestions for juniors 
and youth groups. 


Where Our Bible Came From, /. 
Carter Swaim. Association Press, 1960, 
$ 50. A concise account of the origin, 
content, and canon of the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. Dr. Swaim, 
the director of the Department of the 
English Bible, National Council of 
Churches, deals with questions people 
ask about the Bible. The little book is 
written simply and clearly and is recom- 
mended for youth and adult classes as 
well as for family reading. 


The Church 


The Faith We Proclaim, Elmer J. F. 
Arndt. Christian Education Press, 1960, 
$2.50. This book is the work of a man 
and of a committee. Its content and 
structure were determined by a commit- 
tee~of nine which was given the task of 
expressing the faith generally held in the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, a 
faith which now becomes part of the 
heritage of the United Church of Christ. 
Instead of preparing a collection of es- 
says, the committee requested one of its 
members to prepare the entire manu- 
script. The result is a statement of 
biblically based faith, as one might ex- 
pect. Though the product of one de- 
nomination, it is not denominational, and 
may be read with profit by anyone who 
seeks a better understanding of the faith 
that stems from the Reformation. 


If It Be of God: the Story of the 


World Council of Churches, Paul Gris- 


An interested brows- 
er at the Book Fair 
held at Bethany 
Church last Decem- 
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| wold, Macy. Bethany Press, 1960, $4.00. 


There has been a need for an interpre- 
tation of the World Council of Churches, 
partly because of the troubled times, and 


| partly because of the rash of undeserved 


attacks on the church in recent months. 


| Dr. Macy’s background as the former 
secretary of the American Committee for 
the World Council makes his work au- 


thoritative as well as interesting. In 
recent years he has served as a lecturer 
in seminaries, interpreting the ecumeni- 
cal movement. The development of the 
World Council of Churches from earliest 
days until the present is told simply and 
clearly. 


One Lord, One Church, J. Robert 
Nelson. Association Press, 1958, $1.25. 


Written by the former head of the Faith 


and Order Commission of the World 


Council of Churches, this book asserts 


that “Jesus Christ wills His Church to 
be one in mind, spirit, life, and witness.” 
The author then shows that denomina- 
tionalism is contrary to such unity ac- 
cording to the New Testament. He 
points out the dividing and the healing 
which have taken place during nineteen 
centuries of church history, and empha- 
sizes the unions which have been con- 
templated or completed since 1910. 


Christian Vocation 


Preparing for the Ministry, Charles F. 
Kemp. Bethany Press, 1959, $1.50. A 


‘source book for young people who are 


considering the ministry as a life voca- 
tion. It is entirely a book of questions 
and answers, covering just about every- 
thing a young person may want to know 
about the ministry and preparation for 
it. (Reviewed in Noyember 1959 issue.) 


The Purpose and Work of the Min- 
istry, Gabriel J. Fackre. Christian Edu- 
cation Press, 1959, $2.50. Written by 
one who has served as a mission pastor 
in two metropolitan centers, this is an 
account of who the minister is and what 
he does. Emphasis is placed on the edu- 
cational role of the mission pastor. A 
book for the layman as well as for the 
pastor. (Reviewed in June 1960 issue.) 


For Workers with Adults 


The Creative Years, Reuel Howe. The 
Seabury Press, 1959, $3.50. This book 
begins with the thoughts of Dick Foster 
as he commutes from his office to his 
home in the suburbs. The succeeding 
chapters bring the answers of the gospel 
to the actual questions and concerns of 
Dick’s life. With his usual candor and 
clarity, the author deals with typical 
problems of middle-aged adults. (Re- 
viewed in September 1960 issue.) 


Creative Methods for Adult Classes, 
John McKinley. Bethany Press, 1960, 
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Children, young people, and adults always like a chance to look at books and 


handle them before deciding which ones to read. 


$1.50. Here is a brief, practical manual 
by one of the authors of Design for 
Adult Education in the Church, other- 
wise known as “the Indiana Plan.” In 
the first part, characteristics of the adult 
learner are described. After considering 
the conditions of effective participation 
and the bases of motivation, the author 
devotes the remainder of the book to a 
most helpful explanation of methods in 
use today. With the suggestions of this 
book a lay worker ought to feel secure 
enough to try any of these methods in 
his adult class. 


How Adults Learn, J]. R. Kidd. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959, $4.75. The author 
points out that adult learning in the 
church has often been bound by such 
shackles as the conception that adult 
education takes place only in adult Sun- 
day school classes; an overdependence on 
the lecture method; the typical teacher's 
need to be the expert with the answers 
to all questions; an inadequate under- 
standing of the learning process; and a 
dominant concern for the Christian edu- 
cation of children and youth to the neg- 
“lect of adult learners. 


A Philosophy of Adult Christian Edu- 
cation, David J. Ernsberger. West- 


Library displays are important. 


minster Press, 1959, $3.75. Addressed 
primarily to ministers but for lay leaders 
of adult work, too, this book sets forth 
a working philosophy of adult education 
for the local church, based on {(1) a 
clarification of the doctrine of the church 
and the ministry, (2) understanding of 
the layman’s basic needs, and (3) ex- 
amination of the unique contributions 
that small groups in the church can make. 
This is the well-documented writing of a 
young pastor, not of a mere theorist. 


Young Adult Work in the Church, 
Robert S. Clemmons. Abingdon Press, 
1959, $1.50. This book covers the needs 
and interests of young adults, relates pro- 
gram suggestions to the goals, and em- 
phasizes group procedures and the need 
for involvement. Published as a leader- 
ship textbook by the Cooperative Publi- 
cation Association, it will be useful to 
teachers and leaders of young adults in 
all denominations. 


For Workers with Youth 
Emotional Problems of Adolescents, 
J. Roswell Gallagher, M.D., and Herbert 
I. Harris, M.D. Oxford University 
(Continued on page 43) 


No 
a) 


by Imo Ruyle FOSTER 


Wife of the Editor, 
International Journal of Religious Education 


Sievn ou DAVID was show- 
ing two adult friends his bookcase and 
a table stacked with books. He picked 
up one book and said, “I read this to 
my little brother.” Later David’s father 
told the friends that David’s reading 
ability is on a third-grade level, as shown 
by tests, and that he does enjoy reading 
to his four-year-old brother. 

David’s acquaintance with books and 
reading started when he was only a year 
old. Reading was a family interest and 
David enjoyed the quiet voices, the 
rhythm of poetry, and the relaxed at- 
mosphere which came during reading 
periods with his parents. Later he en- 
joyed pictures in his own books, and 
informal discussion of them. His span 
of attention increased and his interest 
in books grew steadily. 

David’s life has already been enriched 
by books. At sixteen and at twenty-six 
his life will be different and fuller be- 
cause of his wide range of information 
and his acquaintance with people around 
the world. Throngh the family’s con- 
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cern for good books he is developing the 
ability to choose his reading material 
with care. 

Many other children also profit from 
family reading periods and from having 
good books within their reach; many 
more would enjoy reading if good books 
were given to them. 

The following list can 
select books for their children and for 
themselves. The books are good for 
church as well as home libraries. They 
make excellent gifts. Books of this kind 
supplement the teaching program of the 
church and enrich the curriculum and 
the experiences of the pupils. 

Most of the books listed were pub- 
lished in late 1959 and in 1960. Many 
others were published, but limited space 
makes it impossible to include all that 
are available. The books can be bought 
at denominational and other bookstores. 
Prices are subject to change. 

Friendship Press publishes a new set 
of world friendship books each year, in- 
cluding books for all ages. There are 
readers, study, story and picture books. 
They are heartily recommended. A list 
of these books was inserted in the May 
1960 issue of this magazine. The book- 
let is also available from denominational 
bookstores or from Friendship Press, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New 
York. 


help families 


| Through Books 


-etic-prose 


Carl Purcell 


For Children to Ten Years 


A Day of Summer, by Betty Miles, 
illustrated by Remy Charlip. Brief po- 
text with full-page pictures 
based on the five senses that help a child 
to feel awe and the thrill of the world. 
Knopf, $2.75. (4-6 yrs.) 

And It Was So, illustrated by Tasha 
Tudor. Brief passages of Scripture 
which help children understand more 
about where they came from, and some- 


thing about God and the world. Beauti- 
ful illustrations, some in color. West- 
minster, $2.50. (4-6 yrs.) 

Animal Babies, by Arthur Gregor, 


photographs by Ylla. Simple, rhythmic 
words to go with beautiful photographs 
of animal babies with their mothers, 
The tender care expressed will delight 
children. Harper, $2.75. (4-8 yrs.) 


Bad Trouble in Miss Alcorn’s Class, 
by Alice Rothschild, illustrated by Irwin 
Rosenhouse. A public school teacher led 
her class to make decisions that helped 
one boy confess his dishonesty and later 
to become a helpful, happy member of 
the group. Scott, $2.75. (7-11 yrs.) 

The Biblical Zoo, written and_illus- 
trated by Susan R. Nevil. Information 
about a small zoo in Jerusalem which 
has animals that are mentioned in the 
Bible. Many of the pictures are accom- 
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panied by Bible verses. 
(7-12 yrs.) 


Candita’s Choice, by Mina Lewiton, 
illustrated by Howard Simon. When 
Candita came to the U.S. from Puerto 
Rico she was homesick. Then she found 
ways of helping others and was so happy 
that she decided this was her real home. 
Harper, $2.95. (7-11 yrs.) 


The Chinese Daughter, written and 
illustrated by Eleanor Frances Lattimore. 
A Chinese girl lived with an American 
missionary family in order to have good 
food and care. Later she came to the 
U.S. for training and returned to China 
as a nurse. The author was bor in 
China and writes of a China she knew. 
Morrow, $2.50. (7-10 yrs.) 


A Doll for Lily Belle, by Dorothea 
J. Snow, illustrated by Nedda Walker. 
A southern mountain girl wanted to 
earn money to help her mother buy a 
washing machine, but she wanted even 
more to help end the long-standing feud 
between her family and a neighbor. She 
did both. Houghton, $2.50. (8-11 yrs.) 


The First Book of Painting, by La- 
mont Moore, illustrated with paintings. 
An introduction to the appreciation of 
art by the former director of Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. The colored repro- 
ductions of paintings will help children 
understand, appreciate, and enjoy art. 
Watts, $1.95. (8 yrs. and up) 


Friends Around the World, by Helen 
Doss, illustrated by Audrie L. Knapp. 
The book points out that children of all 
lands are friends when given the oppor- 
tunity to know each other. Abingdon, 
$1.50. (4-7 yrs.) 


God Made Me to Grow, by Carolyn 
Muller Wolcott, illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Bobby’s mother helped him 
to see how he was growing in many ways, 
and that growing is a part of God’s plan. 
Abingdon, $1.25. (3-6 yrs.) 


Having a Friend, by Betty Miles, il- 
lustrated by Erik Bleguad. Two lonely 
little girls were happy after each found 
a friend in the other. Knopf, $2.50. 
(3-5 yrs.) 


~The Lord Will Love Thee, by Sara 
Klein Clarke, illustrated by Tasha Tudor. 
Brief passages from the Old Testament 
help a child to identify himself with 
people of the Bible who moved to a 
new home, visited a grandfather, wor- 
shiped, gave gifts, and showed love for 
one another. Many of the pictures are 
in color. Westminster, $2.50. (4-6 yrs.) 


Love Is a Special Way of Feeling, 
written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. Brief text with pictures which 
will interest children as they come to 
feel that they. are not alone when they 


McKay, $3.75. 


have shown kindness and love to some- — 


one or Harcourt, Brace, 


$1.75. 


something. 
(4-8 yrs.) 
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Nibble, Nibble, by Margaret Wise 
Brown, illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Twenty-five poems full of the wonder 
and joy of life that a child experiences 
as he discovers his world. Scott, $3.75. 
(5-10 yrs.) 


The Nicest Time of Year, written and 
illustrated by Zhenya Gay. Spring is 
shown to be the delightful time of year 
when animal babies are born and life 
seems to flow anew. Viking, $2.00. 
(2-5 yrs.) 


Nine Days to Christmas, by Marie 
Hall Ets and Aurora Labastida, illus- 
trated by Marie Hall Ets. A prize-win- 
ning book which shows Mexican cus- 
toms. Ceci, a five-year-old girl, went 
with her mother to select the pinata for 
her party. She chose a star like the Star 
of Bethlehem. Viking, $3.25. (4-7 yrs.) 


On Christmas Day in the Morning, by 
John Langstaf, illustrated by Antony 
Groves-Raines, piano settings by Mar- 
shall Woodbridge. Song book for. fam- 
ily use. Piano arrangements are simple 
enough for children to play. The illus- 
trations are beautiful and have the ap- 


pearance of illuminations. Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.25. (All ages) 
The Promised Year, by Yoshiko 


Uchida, illustrated by William M. Hutch- 
ison. Keiko was ten when she came 
from Japan to live with relatives in 
California. Adjusting to a new culture 
was not easy, but Keiko became a “good 
daughter” after many exciting experi- 
ences. Harcourt, Brace, $3.00. (8-11 
yrs. ) 


A Summer to Share, by Helen Kay, 
illustrated by Polly Jackson. A little girl 
shared her home in the country with a 
little city “fresh air” girl who was afraid 
of everything in the country. Friendship 
and understanding developed between 
the two as both came to know the joy 
of sharing. Hastings, $3.00. (5-10 yrs.) 


The Tenement Tree, written and il- 
lustrated by Kate Seredy. ‘Tino’s father 
did not understand his imagination. An 
aunt in the country enjoyed Tino and 
together they saw many things in nature. 
Lovely drawings illustrate Tino’s new 
nature friends. The story shows a boy’s 
need for understanding and the father’s 
loss when he does not share his son’s 
interests. Viking, $3.00. (7-10 yrs.) 


Thanksgiving Is for What We Have, 
by Bettina Peterson, illustrated by Jan 
Norton. Thanksgivings, past and_pres- 
ent, are linked together as two children 
take part in a pageant. They see the 
connection between their giving of thanks 
and the thanksgiving of the Pilgrims. 
Illustrations are accurate in_ historical 


detail. Ives Washburn, $2.50. (6-9 yrs.) 
This Is God’s World, by Mabel A. 


Niedermeyer, completely revised.  Illus- 
trated by Gedge Harmon. The book 


will help children to learn at an early 
age the value of their lives and _ posses- 
sions; and just as important, the joy of 
sharing them in Christian service. Beth- 
any, $1.75. (8-10 yrs.) 


Where Is God? written and illustrated 
by Joan Gale Thomas. A little boy look- 
ing for God does not find him in any 
one place; he finds that God is every- 
where. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
$1.00. (5-7 yrs.) 


The World in a City Block, written 
and illustrated by Natalie Hall. While 
little Nick was delivering bread in his 
New York neighborhood he found that 
he was becoming friends with people 
from many parts of the world. Viking, 
$2.50. (6-10 yrs.) 


Yong Kee: Boy of Korea, by Paul 
Anderson, illustrated by M. Kim. The 
story of family life in present-day Korea 
written by one who knows the Korean 
people. Illustrated by a Korean artist. 
Scott, $2.75. (6-10 yrs.) 


For Children to Twelve Years 


Close-Up of a Honeybee, by Virgil E. 
Foster, photographs by Martin Iger. A 
true story of an adventure with the 
amazing honeybee that opened a new 
door to the appreciation of the world 
of nature. Beautiful and unusual photo- 
graphs of honeybees at close range. 
Scott, $3.00. (8 yrs. and up) 


Coal Camp Girl, written and illus- 
trated by Lows Lenski. The author has 
the ability to share true happenings so 
readers can understand people whose 
lives and surroundings are different from 
those of the readers. Lippincott, $3.95. 
(8-12 yrs.) 

Corrie and the Yankee, by Mimi 
Cooper Levy, illustrated by Ernest Crich- 
low. A ten-year-old Negro girl helped 
a wounded soldier during the Civil War. 
Her assistance was important, but she 
knew she could help her people more by 
going to school and getting an education. 


Viking, $3.00. (10-14 yrs.) 


The First Book of Africa, by Langston 
Hughes, illustrated with photographs. 
An interesting introduction to Africa by 
an American Negro. Watts, $1.95. 
(8-12 yrs.) 


The Girl from Newhere, by Hertha 
von Gebhardt, translated by James 
Kirkup, illustrated by Helen Brun. First 
published in Germany, then in England. 
The setting is in a country and time 
when members of families were often 
forced to be separated. The “girl from 
Nowhere” kept her faith that her father 
would return to her someday. And he 
did! Criterion, $3.25. (8-12 yrs.) 


God’s Stars, by Fritz A. Callies. A 
brief story and a drawing of each of 
(Continued on page 45) 
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A-V’S IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 
Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


Address all correspondence to 
NCC:DAVBE 
7th Floor 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, N. Y. 


For your copy of the revised and cumu- 
lative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches, or local A-V dealer. Its price has 
been reduced to only $2.95 in order that 
the widest possible mass market may 
benefit from this “standard in its field.” 
It contains classified evaluations of more 
than 3,000 church-related audio-visual 
materials. Order today. 


(NOTE: See the article, “We 
train teachers to use audio-visuals,” 
on page 16. Copies of the special 
audio-visual issue are still available. 
See advertisement, page 47.) 


Film Klips 


Pollyanna 


(Buena Vista) Produced by Walt Dis- 
ney; directed by David Swift; featuring 
Jane Wyman, Richard Egan, Nancy 
Olson, Karl Malden, Adolphe Menjou, 
Agnes Moorehead, Kevin Corcoran, and 
Hayley Mills. 2 

By the time these lines are read, most 
of this film’s first run will be complete. 
Nonetheless, your writer must say some 
things about this picture which he almost 
missed. 

In a day when the “maturity” of the 
motion picture is being translated into 
suggestive comedies, despairing dramas, 
violent westerns, and  cop-and-robber 
classics, “Pollyanna” brings a moment of 
refreshing warmth and gladness. Granted, 
in a world perilously close to self-destruc- 
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tion, the American public generally is 
receiving an overdose of sweetness and 
light. Yet, the production under discus- 
sion rarely falls into such syrup as it 
tells leisurely of a missionary’s orphaned 
daughter who comes to live with her 
wealthy and often overbearing aunt in a 
city of America sometime during the early 
1900s. 

From the well-known novel of-the same 
name, Disney has shaped a winsome and 
at times moving film. The town’s minis- 
ter, “owned” by the domineering aunt 
until he is challenged subtly by twelve- 
year-old Pollyanna, has a part that offers 
more than a few penetrating. implications. 

To be sure, many will consider the 
film pure ‘“‘cornball.”’ I suspect it is. 
But it is just possible that this aching 
world could do with a few more of its 
kind amidst the brace of current “adult” 
epics. 

Donald J. Kliphart 


Current Evaluations 


(From a nationwide network of 
interdenominational committees) 


Developing Your Personality Set 


Six filmstrips averaging 48 frames, 
color, captions, guides. Produced by Vera 
Pickard, 1953. Available from regional 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films  offices.* 
Sale: $36.00 complete, 36.00 each. 

Enjoying Today 

Leaders and Followers 

More Than One Friend 

Promises Are Made to Keep 

Thinking for Yourself 

Trying New Things 


Each filmstrip is a complete story told 
with lively color drawings. The stories 
involve youngsters about eleven or twelve 
years of age, who learn through direct 
experiences some valuable lessons con- 
cerning the making of decisions and de- 
veloping of proper attitudes. Discussion 
questions are at the end of each strip. 
One of the major strengths of this set is 
the built-in follow-up material. These 
questions, as well as the stories themselves, 
deal with very pertinent issues in the 


*See ‘‘Sources’’ index in the AVRG:5. 


+See “‘Subject Area’’ index in the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide No. 5 


other than the United States. 


lives of children in the age-group. The 
cartoon-style artwork is pleasing, and the 
script will be easily understood by the 
target audience. Religious emphasis 
would have to be added, but aside from 
this, the set is recommended for discussion 
and motivation with juniors and younger 
junior highs. 
(VI-B)+ 


Family Living Around the World 
Series 

Four 20-minute motion pictures, b & w. 
Produced by United World Films, Inc., 
1957. Available from the producer and 
Methodist Publishing Houses.* Rental: 
$6.00 each. 

Children at Work and Play finds chil- 
dren helping with the family chores and 
playing similar games in many lands, 
from a Corn Belt farm in the Midwest to 
a small Chinese village. 


Family Life shows how father, mother, 
and children work together and in their 
own ways participate in the tasks of 
providing food, clothing, and _ shelter, 
amid an atmosphere of cooperation and 
mutual—concern. 


Homes shows many kinds of dwellings 
in many places and explains the adap- 
tation of materials and structures to the 
environment and needs of the varied com- 
munities. 


School Children points out that the 
child learns to live with himself and 
others through his school relationships. 
It shows children learning these skills in 
a variety of learning situations. 

Without being pedantic, these films 
present a clear portrayal of the basic simi- 
larities of family life all over the world. 
It should be noted, however, that the 
scope is limited to a picture of rural life, 
especially in the description of countries 
The films 
are technically well done and are enter- 
taining as well as interesting and informa- 
tive. All four are recommended for dis- 
cussion and instructional entertainment 
with juniors through adults. They would 
be especially useful as a series in family 
night programs. 

(VIII-B; VII-G)+ 


Island Exile 

10-minute motion picture, b @ w. 
Produced by the United Nations (Office 
of Public Information), 1959. Available 


from Contemporary  Films.* Rental: 
$4.00. 


A UN executive and his department 
staff received a Nobel Peace Prize, the 
monetary part of which they then gave 
for the rehabilitation of one group of 
refugees. We see the plight of these 
homeless humans during their “exile” on 
a tiny Aegean isle, and the moment of 
their new hope, when they are resettled 
on the outskirts of Athens. 


Two areas of discussion could very 
well be stimulated by this film: one on 
refugees and their problems, and _ the 
other on the way the UN moves to carry 
out a decision. While the film does not 
convey too much information, it is a very 
human study of despair and hope. It is 
recommended as a discussion stimulator 
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ind instructional aid with senior highs 
through adults. 
(VIII-H-A)+ 


Mary’s Pilgrim Thanksgiving 
34-frame filmstrip, color, captions. Pro- 
duced by the Society for Visual Educa- 


tion, 1959. Available from denomina- 
tional film libraries and other SVE 
dealers.* Sale: $6.00. 

The time is the fall of 1621. We 


join in a little Pilgrim girl’s adventures 
on the first Thanksgiving at Plymouth. 
The story is based upon accounts which 
appear in William Bradford’s History of 
Plimoth Plantation. 

This filmstrip, with its accurate histori- 
cal background, furnishes sound educa- 
tional material for the holiday season and 
at the same time is enjoyable. Occasional 
frames lack realism, but on the whole the 
artwork is good and the colors pleasing. 
The filmstrip is recommended for instruc- 
tion and discussion with primaries and 
juniors. 


(IV-C-11; VI-A-5)+ 


Nancy Has a Catholic Friend 


39-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Church of Christ 
(Christian Education Press), 1960. Avail- 
able from UCC Bureaus of AVs and 
some other denominational film libraries.* 
(Available only in combination with 
“Sharing Our Beliefs,’ not yet evaluated.) 
Sale: $5.50 (two subjects on one script). 

Nancy’s Catholic friend, Mary, invites 
Nancy and her family to her confirmation. 
However, Mary cannot attend Nancy’s 
church on any of its special days. The 
philosophies of the two churches are con- 
trasted in succeeding scenes, and some 
major Protestant beliefs are emphasized. 


Some viewers may feel that this film- 
strip is unfair to the Catholic position 
and, to be sure, the analysis of the two 
philosophies is more than a little pro- 
Protestant. But others will recognize that 
a realistic portrayal of the general ide- 
ological situation, as it might be under 
some priests, is being attempted. With 
careful utilization, the filmstrip would be 
acceptable for instruction and discussion 
with juniors and junior highs. 

(IX-A-4; IV-C-1) + 


The New Commandment 

86-frame filmstrip, b & w, script, with 
two 78 rpm or one 333 rpm recordings. 
Produced by the Methodist Church 
(Board of Missions), 1952. Available 
from Methodist Publishing Houses.* Sale: 
$10.00; rental: $2.50. 


This filmstrip deals with the church’s 
interest in human rights, as based on 
Jesus’ commandment “that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” It proposes 
the solution to the problems of minorities 
through techniques of direct social action. 
The basic human rights are defined as 
the right to belong, the right to health, 
the right to education, the right to work, 
and the right to worship. The filmstrip 
also shows the ways the church is helping 
to combat ignorant fears and prejudices 
through radio and TV, schools of medicine, 
clinics; by supporting labor-management 
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Filmstrip 
LIBRARY 
For OUR 


¢ CAREFULLY PLANNED 


These filmstrips are BASIC to church curricula and are 
selected to fit your church’s needs. 


¢ ALL AGE LEVELS INCLUDED 


Kindergarten (Beginner) 
Primary 
Junior 


Junior High (Intermediate) 
Senior High 
Adult 


et 


¢ CHOICE OF TWO BUDGET-WISE PACKAGES 


1. Basic ‘Starter’ Library | 2. 
(24 filmstrips with rec- 
ords and guides) 


Basic ‘‘Expanded’”’ Library 
(40 filmstrips with records 
and guides) 


¢ VALUABLE FREE FILMSTRIP KITS 


“Training Kit for Using 
Audio-Visuals in a Church” 
—to train teachers in effec- 
tive use of audio-visuals. 


“Marriage Counseling Kit’’— 
for the pastor to use in his 
counseling ministry. (Free 
Kits, total value $42.00) 


¢ CHOICE OF 3 PAYMENT PLANS 


Cash with order — 3% discount 
6 months with no carrying charge 
12 months with carrying charge 


FAMILY FILMSTRIPS 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Hollywood 38, California 


Please send name of my nearest Family 
Filmstrips dealer. 


tion or write for the name of — “7° 
your nearest dealer. ——O—se Address 
VA ; i city « 
Hamil fas rgped i Zone State 
B 5.10.60 prt ol 


Lee ee eee eee ee 
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® 
COAT and HAT RACKS 


A... WALL RACKS 
Basic 2’ 2”, 3’ 2”, 4’ 2” and 
5’ 2” units mount directly on 
wall. Interlocising add-on 
sections make racks of 
longer lengths and greater 
capacity. ; 


DOUBLE FACED....B 
These standard cloak- 
room racks (with or 
without checks) hold 
8 coats and hats per foot of 
length. Also available in 4’ 2” 
* and 5’ 2” portable racks—with 
shock braces and large casters. 


.. SINGLE FACE : 
Stationary or portable racks fit 
close against wall. Sections 
snap-lock together to make 
rigid assembly that will not sag, 
wobble or creak. 


—. . floor layout service . 

Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 
Write tor Catalog Sheets, CK-320 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Rt. 83 & Madison St., Elmhurst, Illinois 
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cooperation; and through influence in 


many other fields. 


The strip gives a good bird’s-eye view 
of efforts to help minority groups. The 
picture selection is poor, but its motiva- 
tional power and usability as an introduc- 
tion piece for a series of sessions on 
minorities and human rights make _ it 
recommended for motivation and accept- 
able for instruction and discussion with 
junior highs through adults. 


(I1X-A/B-3, 5; V-B-8)+ 


Seven Days in Salina 


28-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
(National Council), 1958. Available from 
the producer.* Rental: $8.00. 

A young Episcopal minister is invited 
to serve as a missionary pastor in a rural 
area of western Kansas. He accompanies 
his bishop on a visit to the community 
and becomes acquainted with the people 
—oil-well workers, farmers, and _ small- 
town citizens. As a result of his experi- 
ences, he accepts the invitation to 
minister among these folk. 


Excellent photography and other tech- 
nical aspects, coupled with -a warm 
emotional quality, make this an inspiring 
production. It is highly recommended. for 
instruction, motivation, and promotion 
with senior highs through adults in 
Episcopal churches. Since many of the 
problems faced are common to all de- 
nominations, it would be recommended 
for the same use in any church with a 
careful introduction. 


(V-B-3; VI-A-4)+ 


Songs for Children Under Six 


Three 45-rpm or six 78-rpm recordings. 
Produced by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion (Broadman Press), 1958: Available 
from Baptist Bookstores and other Broad- 
man dealers.* Sale: $3.98. 


This album of records for very young 
children has songs dealing with a variety 
of subjects in keeping with the experiences 
of the age group. Some are sung by a 
soprano, others by a tenor. The records 


are cut in bands, making the use of 
individual songs possible. 
There may be some difference of 


opinion concerning the usability of these 
recordings. Some will feel the theological 
implications are unsuitable for the age 
group; others may consider the teehnical 
qualities unsatisfactory. But if the com- 
mittee reports are any indication, these 
views will not be shared by all. The 
records could be acceptable for instruction 
and inspiration with nursery children and 
kindergartners in Southern Baptist 
churches and communions sharing similar 
views, but limited in other churches. 


(VI-A, B)t 


Sons and Heirs 

80-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide. 
Produced by the United Church of Christ 
(Christian Education Press and Pilgrim 
Press), 1960. Available from UCC 
Bureaus of AVs and some other denomi- 
national film libraries.* Sale: $5.50 

Following his father’s death, Eric Beck 


gets into trouble as a member of a teen- 
age gang. Because of this, he begins to 
ask questions about the church and God. 
Through his experiences he confronts 
some of the major Protestant beliefs. 
These are contrasted with Catholic dog- 
mas, as Eric is befriended by a priest. 
There is almost no end to the discussion 
possibilities of this filmstrip, for it contains 
a wealth of material. Some may feel 
that it is slightly unfair to the Roman 
Catholic position, however, so some cau- 
tion should be observed in this regard. 
It also would be helpful to have a min- 
ister or some other theologically-trained 
person present for the discussion, as some 
very profound questions may arise. The 
filmstrip is recommended for instruction 
and discussion with junior highs through 
adults. Technical qualities are adequate. 
(VI-A-3)+ 


The Story of Sammy Lee 


25-minute motion picture, b G& we. 
Produced by Paul Coates, 1955.  Availa- 
ble from the Anti-Defamation League.* 


Rental: service charge. 

Mr. Coates is a newsman of some 
renown, especially on the West Coast. 
His “Confidential File’ series, from 


which this film is taken, attempts to make 
known local and national wrongs. As in 
every film, documented cases illustrate the 
point in question. This particular film 
deals with a man and his ordeal in trying 
to buy a house in a certain community. 
Dr. Sammy Lee, Olympic diving cham- 


pion, World War II hero, and successful 


man of medicine, wasn’t good enough to 
live in that community. Coates interviews 
individuals who were involved in the 
situation. 

This being the case, it seems unusual 
that Dr. Lee was not included in the 
interviews. The film has real possibilities, 


however, and could be acceptable as a 


discussion-stimulator with senior highs 
through adults. The inherent documen- 
tary flavor is hampered by poor pictorial 
quality, apparently due to the prints being 
processed from a kinescope. 

(1X-A/B-3; VI-B-7)+ 


United Nations: Way to Freedom 


70-frame filmstrip, color, two  seripts, 
(one for general groups, the other for 
women’s audiences), guide. Produced by 
the National Council of Churches (United 
Church Women), 1959. Available from 
denominational and other BFC film li- 
braries.* Sale: $7.00. 

This filmstrip presents a comprehensive 
picture of the complex organization of the 
United Nations and its philosophy for 
existence. Through charts and _ live 
scenes we are shown the basic structure 
and work of the UN and its many 
agencies. 

Recommended for instruction and pro- 
motion with junior highs through adults, 
this filmstrip is unique among the many 
studies of the UN, in that it is presented 
from the special standpoint of the church. 
It is concise, yet thorough and accurate. 
The two scripts make it easily adapted 
to many situations. Technical qualities 
are good. 

(VIII-A)7 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 


For November 


Primary 


Department 


by Martha Elliott DEICHLER* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Give Thanks 


For the Leader 


Naturally our worship ideas for Novem- 


ber center around the general theme 
of gratitude and thankfulness. A preva- 
lent attitude seems to exist today in 


America among children and adults alike: 
that certain rights, privileges and stand- 
ards of living are due us. We grow to 
expect them. We Eelieve we deserve 
them. Adults, in a sincere effort to make 
childhood easier for their children than 
it was for them, actually deprive young- 
sters of the opportunities to learn valuable 
lessons. For example, in seeing that the 
child receives only the very best, we may 
take away from him the opportunity of 
sharing with others, the chance to take 
the smallest piece of cake, the thrill of 
achievement through hard work, or the 
joy that comes from self-denial. We, as 
adults, are often responsible for a child’s 
attitude that the world owes him a living. 

In guiding our children in worship this 
month, let’s attempt to develop a humble 
feeling of gratitude. Let’s try to make 
the primary child “‘aware” of his blessings 
and conscious of the fact that all good 
gifts come from our Heavenly Father. 
Training in Christian stewardship cannot 
begin too early, and the first aspect of 
that training is an awareness that all we 
have is but a trust from God. The at- 
titude that something is all mine, to use 
just as I please, is no basis on which to 
build Christian character. With these 


*Pastor’s wife, East Penfield Baptist Church, 
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general thoughts in mind, the following 
worship resources are presented. 


It would be appropriate to invite a 
different class each week to prepare a 
worship center depicting God’s care for 
us. Suggested items are colorful objects 
from nature—fall fruits, nuts, dried seeds, 
gourds; a spatter-paint wall hanging made 
with artistically arranged leaves and an 
appropriate verse from the Psalms; a 
large poster with a few pictures depicting 
people who are helpers (fitting for the 
second Sunday); or an effective slide of 
a painting such as “The Angelus” or 
“Praying Hands.” The slides can be 
bought or rented from a denominational 
bookstore or a local council of churches’ 
film library, or borrowed from a_ public 
library. If using a slide, be sure that 
the picture is projected on the screen 
before the children enter the room, as 
any faulty arrangement would detract 
from the attitude of worship. 

You will note that a major part of the 
service on the first Sunday is discussion. 
Perhaps you have already established 
some rules for such a time. If not, this 
would be an excellent opportunity to 
develop them. You will want to work 
out a quiet method of taking turns so 
that only one child speaks at a time 
while the others concentrate on listening. 
Nothing is more distracting than hands 
wildly waving in the air. Some leaders 
recognize classes or rows one at a time. 
Others simply look at their class and 
call on individuals whose faces show 
eagerness to participate. In observing a 
third-grade class in public school one 
day, I was impressed by the system used. 
The children who wished to speak stood 
quietly. Then, one by one, with no 
talking or confusion, the boys and girls 
surrendered their turns and sat down, 
until only one remained on his feet. He 
spoke while all the others politely sat 
and listened. Then the process started 
all over again, and I was pleased to ob- 
serve that no one child monopolized the 
conversation. 

Certainly a satisfactory method for 
your situation can be worked out by the 
teachers and officers of your primary 
department. : 


1. Make Us Aware 


CALL to Worsuipe: James 1:17 
Hymn: “Come, ye thankful people, 
come” 


Group DIscussIoN: 


Leader: This morning I am going to 
ask you to put on your thinking caps 


for me. Of course, they are imaginary 
hats which are supposed to help your 
mind work well. This is the month of 
November and the season of the year 
when we remember the early settlers of 
America who invited the Indians to share 
with them their first harvest in the new 
world. Thus was started the observance 
of a Thanksgiving holiday time. If we 
are going to talk about Thanksgiving, we 
must be sure that we all know what the 
word means. 


What does Thanksgiving mean? 
What is being thankful? 

Whom do we thank? 

How do we thank? 


From New England comes a traditional 
Thanksgiving custom. By each person’s 
plate at the festive table are kernels of dry 
corn. The tradition says that you name 
one blessing of yours for each kernel, be- 
fore the Thanksgiving dinner is eaten. I 
have here a plate of corn. Let’s follow 
the New England custom and name a 
blessing for each piece. As you mention 
them, I will place a kernel for each bless- 
ing on our worship table. 

(Note: If necessary, guide the think- 
ing so that all the blessings named are 
not material ones. Be sure to include 
such things as sight, hearing, and speech 
as well as love, friendship, and happiness. ) 


LiraAny oF THANKSGIVING: 


Leader: Let’s thank God now for all 
these kernels of corn—each kernel stand- 
ing for a blessing which has come to us. 
When I pause, we will pray together, 
“Father God, we thank you.” 

For our homes, with parents who love 
us and work in order that we may be 
comfortable and have good food, cozy 


beds, warm clothes, and favorite books 
and toys— 

Group response: Father God, we thank 
you. 


For teachers in school, who try to open 
our minds and teach us facts and truths 
about reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
for teachers in church school who try to 
share their knowledge of God’s love and 
help us learn how to live peacefully to- 
gether— 

Group response 

For healthy bodies, legs that can run, 


eyes that can see, ears that can hear, and 
tongues that can speak— 


Group response 


For many little things that make us 
happy and glad—a pet kitten, a mother’s 
smile, a game of ball with dad, a pretty 
leaf, a floating cloud-— 


Group response 


For chances to be of help to others: 
to run errands, to share the work at home, 
to bring a bit of happiness to someone 
who is lonely— 

Group response 

For the church, where we can always 
come to find out more about God and 
his Son, Jesus— 

Group response 


2. Our Many Helpers 


Srory: 


Tue Pre TuHat Took A THousAnp MEN 
To Maxe! 


Uncle John invited the whole family 
to eat Thanksgiving Day dinner at his 
home: father, mother, Mary, and Claude. 
The family loved Uncle John and always 
looked forward eagerly to a visit at his 
home in the country. This year he wrote, 
“Tell Claude that we are going to have 
a mince pie that took a thousand men to 
make.” 

Claude opened his eyes wide. At first 
he said, “I don’t believe that a pie that 
took a thousand men to make could get 
into the house. It would be higher than 
the ceiling. It would need a ladder to 
climb to the top and cut it.” 

His father said: “Uncle never makes 
a promise that he fails to keep. It must 
be so.” Claude could hardly wait for 
Thanksgiving Day to come, he was so 
anxious to see and taste that wonderful 
pie. He thought, “Why, the slices will 
be so big even a boy will have all the 
pie he wants for once. But my! I will 
have to eat sparingly of the first part of 
the dinner to enjoy that huge piece of 
pie. 

At last Thanksgiving morning arrived. 
Silverboots, the dog, was left with a 
neighbor; Mary took her doll, Arabella; 
Claude and his father drove the car 
from the garage; mother got the suitcases 
ready, and all set off for Uncle John’s 
to see and enjoy the big mince pie. When 
they arrived, and the rest had gone in 
the house, Claude peeped into the barn 
and shed and other places outside to see 
if he could find the pie; then he peeped 
in the kitchen, the dining room, and 
everywhere he thought the pie might be 
stored; but he saw no sign of it. 

When the dinner-hour came, all sat 
around the table enjoying the turkey and 


1More World Stories Retold, by William James 
Sly, pp. 195-7. The Judson Press. Used by per- 
mission. 


all the good things that went with it. 
Claude said, “I must be careful not to 
eat too much now or I won’t have room 
for the pie.” He was happy when the 
first courses were finished and the moment 
arrived when the pie was to be served. 

Claude raised his eyes in expectation 
as Uncle John said, “Now for the pie.” 
How his eyes fell when his aunt brought 
in an ordinary mince pie—only just a 
little larger than usual. 

“Uncle John, that pie didn’t take a 
thousand men to make,” cried Claude. 

“Hold on,” replied uncle, smiling, ‘“‘not 
so fast. Yes, that pie did take a thousand 
men to make.” 

“How could it?’ said Claude. 

“Well,” said uncle, “‘what is this pie 


made of?” 
Claude replied, “Flour, sugar and—” 
“Yes,” said Mary, “and spice, suet, 
meat, apples, molasses—and oh, a great 


many other things too.” 

“Begin with the flour,” said uncle. 
“Where did the flour come from?” 

“The farmer, the miller, the baker, the 
grocer.” 

“Yes,” said uncle, “and the men to 
make the plows and mills and ovens and 
stores. And so on with sugar, spice, and 
all the rest. Think of the implements, 
tools, machinery, and the men it took to 
make them; think of the railroad trains, 
steamships, autos, trucks, wagons to trans- 
port these articles. Now add all together 
and you will find a thousand men had 
each his part in making this Thanksgiving 
pie—besides Aunt Sue. She couldn’t have 
made it but for all the rest.” 

Claude’s face beamed as he said: “I 
never once thought of that before! We 
ought to think of all this when we eat 
a piece of pie.” 

“But,” Uncle John continued, “it took 
a thousand men to make this pie—and 
one woman; but it took more; whom else 


did it take?” 

“Oh, I know,” exclaimed Claude, “it 
took God, too.” 

“You are right again, Claude,” ans- 


wered uncle, “and back and behind all 


is God.” 


3. Thanks with Words 


Story TALK: 


THe Man Wao Sam, “THANK You” 
(Luke 17:11-19) 

For the last two Sundays we have tried 
to recognize our blessings. We have 
thought of the many good things that 
are ours to use and of the many people 
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from the lips of the priest! 


who work for us. For the next two: 
weeks, we shall think of how to say! 
“thank you”—how to let others know we 
are grateful to them. Today let us think 
about saying thanks, that is, using words 
to express our appreciation. . 

There are two short words which can 
mean a great deal to you and to many 
others too—‘“thank you.” These two 
words that take just a moment to say 
when properly used can let others know 
of the gratitude you feel towards them. 
There are many times in every day when 
you have the chance to say “thank you.” 
Can you think of some? 

(Note: Help the children to include 
appreciation for things which are often 
taken for granted, such as regular meals, 
clean and mended clothes, Daddy’s work, 
school bus transportation, etc.) 

Saying “thank you” is not only good 
manners; it is expected of us by Jesus. 

In the New Testament, Luke writes 
of one experience that Jesus had with a 
man who remembered to say “thank you.” 
Jesus was walking along the road one 
day, when ten men who had the dreadful 
disease of leprosy saw him. The people 
of that time were very afraid of this 
illness and even of the people who had it. 
The law said that all lepers (that was 
the name given to the folks with the 
disease). should call out “Unclean! Un- 


“clean!” when they came in sight of others. 


This would be a warning to stay far 
away. 

The ten lepers recognized Jesus and 
knew of his good works, but they also 
knew that they could not come near 
him. From a distance they called out 
loudly and said, ‘Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us.” 

Jesus answered them by telling them to 
go and show themselves to the priest who 
had the right, by law, to say whether 
or not they were lepers. 

Without hesitation they started into 
the village to find the priest. On the 
way they noticed that they were healed— 
completely cured! How happy they were 
to feel their skin smooth and alive again! 
How wonderful to hear the word “Clean” 
How glorious 
to be accepted once more by their families 
and the villagers! 

One of the men, after he was declared 
healthy by the priest, went back to find 
Jesus and, loudly praising God, fell down 
on his knees in front of Jesus and thanked 
him. 

“Were not ten cleansed?” 
“Where are the nine?” 

Only one of ten men thought to return 
to express in words to Jesus the gratitude 
they indeed felt for their complete re- 
covery to health. 


PRAYER: 

Dear God in Heaven, we too sometimes 
forget to say “thank you.” Please forgive 
us for these times and help us to be 
grateful in words to you and to people 
for all the good things that have been 
given to us. Amen. 


said Jesus. 


4, Thanks with Deeds 


STORIES: 


Oftentimes we can show our thankful- 
ness through actions or deeds for the 
person we want to thank. From years 
and years ago come two stories which 
perhaps are familiar to you and which 
certainly illustrate the truth that our kind- 
nesses show our gratitude. 


Tue Dove AND THE ANT? 


Once a little Ant went down to the 
river to drink. He fell into the water 
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eed 


egan to drown. Just then a Dove, 
perched on a tree, saw him and quickly 
dropped down a leaf, which served as a 


little boat on which the Ant sailed safely 


this.” 


to shore. “Thank you,” said the Ant as 
he shook his wet feet, “I shall not forget 
Next day a Hunter was aiming 
his bow and arrow straight at the Dove 
when the Ant bit his foot, making the 


'man jump, and the Dove flew away. 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION? - 


Once a poor slave named Androcles, 
who was treated cruelly by his master, 
ran away into a forest and hid in a cave. 


| Soon he heard a dreadful roar and saw 


a lion limping as though his foot hurt. 
Androcles went close to the lion and saw 
that a sharp thorn was piercing the lion’s 
paw. He quickly drew the thorn out, 
and the lion began jumping about him 
like a kitten, licking the slave’s hands 
and feet. Androcles and the lion became 
warm friends and lived like brothers, 
sharing each other’s food, until one day 
the slave was caught and taken back to 


2World Stories Retold for Modern Boys and 
Girls by William James Sly, p. 67. The Griffith 
and Rowland Press, Philadelphia, Pa. Used by 
permission of Judson Press. 
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his master, and the lion was caught and 
put into a large cage. 

In those days any slave who ran away 
from his master, when caught, must fight 
a lion kept several days without food. 
So when the next holiday came, Androcles 
was put in a great arena with thousands 
of people crowding its seats to see him 
die. When all was ready a door in the 
cage was opened, and out bounded the 
lion ready to spring upon the poor slave. 
With a tremendous roar the lion dashed 
toward him but, to the surprise of all 
the people, instead of hurting him, the 
lion crouched down at his feet like a pet 
dog and began to lick the slave’s hands 
and feet. 

The people cried, “O Androcles, what 
meaneth this?” Then Androcles put his 
arms around the lion’s neck and said, 
“OQ people, in the forest I pulled a thorn 
out of this lion’s foot, and that is why 
he does not hurt me now.” ‘The people 
were delighted and shouted, “Androcles 
shall be free! Androcles shall be free!” 

So Androcles and the lion were set free 
and lived together like brothers long 
afterward. 


PRAYER: 

Dear Heavenly Father, we are thankful 
for many, many things. Help us to learn 
to say “thank you” and help us to find 
ways to show our gratitude through our 
deeds and actions. Amen. 


Junior Department 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Space, God’s or Man’s? 


For the Leader 


Our boys and girls\today stand “‘at the 
end of the beginning,” says Roger Pilk- 
ington, author of In the Beginning, The 
Story of the Creation.1 We understands 
well the necessity for interpreting the 
poetic, incomparably beautiful biblical 
story of the creation to a scientifically 
questioning generation. These juniors 
will themselves be the pioneers in another 
beginning, the advance into space. Read 
the short book of 59 pages yourself, if 
possible; you may find parts of it readable 
for boys and girls. é 


Also an article entitled “Exploring the 
Farthest Reaches of Space,” in The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine for Decem- 
ber, 1956, by George O. Abell, gives one 
a picture of the vastness of the universe 
which our children accept without think- 
ing. One is led to wonder, however, 
whether they think of these unknown 
reaches of space as God’s also. How do 
we help them to see man’s role in cre- 


*Teacher of fifth and sixth grades, North Con- 
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her husband, Allen Lovejoy; to Tunghai Univer- 
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1Published by St. 
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By Jean Hastings LOVEJOY* 


ation; that, working with God, according 
to his laws, man must use his new dis- 
coveries and powers for good? These 
are philosophical and theological questions 
of extreme relevance to our precocious 
youth today, who can often tell you down 
to the letter and number the construction 
and speed of the latest rocket, or the dis- 
tance in light years to the farthest star man 
can see. For them it is common knowl- 
edge that our own Milky Way galaxy is 
600 sextillion miles in diameter, and that 
it contains 100 billion suns, one of these 
billions being the center of our own solar 
system. What is God, and what is man 
and God’s will for him in such a vast 
universe? 

The purpose of this series is to show 
that God’s plan and purpose for his cre- 
ation is no accident. Man, with his in- 
telligence, is part of God’s creation too. 
But man, having been given the power of 
choice by his Creator, can choose to ful- 
fill God’s plan or to thwart it. When it 
is fulfilled, God sees that it is good. 
When it is thwarted the consequences are 
evil. Sessions 3 and 4 contain stories 
which try to show who is responsible for 
righting the evil that man creates. 

Formal orders -of service are suggested 
for this series. Liberal use has been made 
of Scripture passages. Although formal 
prayers may be read or prepared, more 
participation of the worshipers comes 
through guided meditation such as the 
ones suggested for the second and fourth 
sessions. Helping thus to guide the 


thoughts during the silent parts of the 
worship period will discipline the boys 
and girls in the practice of prayer. 

The hymns are taken largely from adult 
church hymnals. In many of our churches 
juniors are expected to worship for all 
or part of the time with the adults in the 
sanctuary. It is time for them to begin 
to learn some of the great hymns of the 
church. From the ones suggested in the 
resources it is recommended that the 
leader pick two and use them every Sun- 
day for a month. For instance, “O wor- 
ship the King” or “Praise the Lord, ye 
heavens adore him,’ and “God of grace 
and God of glory” might be so used. 
Note the suggested use of a record in the 
first session, in place of the choral reading. 


1. In the Beginning 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 19:1 (RSV) 


Hymn: “O worship the King, all glori- 
ous above” 

ScRIPTURE: Selections from Genesis 
1:1-3, 9-11, 16-19, 26a, 31a 

RECORD: “Creation” from Langston 
Hughes’ God’s Trombones? 

or 

CuoraL Reapinc: “He Made Us” 

Reader: And what is this God? 

Ist Voice: I asked the earth and it an- 

swered: 


I am not he; 
Reader: And all things that are in the 
earth said the same. 
I asked the sea and the deeps and the 
creeping things 
And they answered: 
2nd Voice: We are not God. 
Reader: I asked the winds that blow, 
And the whole air with all that is in 
it answered, 
3rd Voice: I am not God. 
Reader: I asked the heavens, the sun, the 
moon, the stars, 
And they answered, 
4th Sane Neither are we God whom ye 
seek. 
Reader: And I said to all the things 
That throng about the gateway of the 
senses, 
Rae me of my God, since you are not 
e. 
Tell me something of him.” 
And they cried out in great voice, 


All: He made us. 
St. AuGUSTINE? 
MepiraTION: ‘‘The New Frontiers” 
“In the beginning God created the 


heavens and the earth.” The heavens 
to us today include a vast universe of 
galaxies upon galaxies, some far bigger 
than our own Milky Way galaxy. And 
these other galaxies, or clusters of stars, 
are millions of light years away. We talk 
today in terms of traveling through space 
in rockets which go at a speed faster than 
sound. We are discovering the secrets of 
the universe, but we still don’t know how 
the universe itself began. We believe, as 
did the poet who framed the words “In 
the beginning God created the heavens,” 
that the universe is an awesomely wonder- 


?Recording made by the choir of the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, 510 West Wellington, 
Chicago, Illinois. Organ with speaking choir. 
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ful place to behold with the naked eye or 
through a telescope, which can magnify 
and see stars many light years away. The 
poet of the book of Genesis says that God 
created the universe, that it could not 
have been made by accident. It operates 
in an orderly way because of a masterly 
Creator who conceived and formed it. 
A great modern scientist, Einstein, became 
sure that the universe was not made by 
accident but by God, according to whose 
laws it moves and has its being. 

This does not mean that the universe 
was made in a flash, or even in days. It 
does not take away from but rather adds 
to its wonder to think of the universe be- 
ing made slowly over millions of years. 
We are learning today a great deal about 
the atom and the enormous power re- 
leased when man smashes the atom. 
Scientists think that the earth may have 
been formed by the creation of atoms of 
hydrogen gas. According to the Bible 
story of creation in Genesis, the poet says, 
“And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold, it was very good” 
(Genesis 1:3la). 

God created man in God’s image for a 


purpose: to help in God’s plan of on- 
going creation for the universe. We stand 
“at the end of the beginning.” The lands 


of the earth used to be our frontiers; now 
the troposphere, the stratosphere, the 
ozonosphere, the ionosphere, the exo- 
sphere, and the far reaches of space lie 
ready to be explored by the astronauts and 
to be understood by us. These frontiers, 
too, are God’s, and we are partners with 
him in the undertaking of exploring the 
universe. 


Hymn: “Praise the 
adore him” 


Lord! ye heavens 
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OFFERTORY PRAYER: (used each Sunday 
of this month) 
Our fervent gift receive, 
And fit us to fulfill 
Through all our days in all our ways 
Our heavenly Father’s will. 
WALTER J. MATHAMS 


BENEDICTION: (used each Sunday of this 
month) 
Lead me, Lord, lead me in thy righteous- 
ness, 
Make thy way plain before my face. 
For it is thou, Lord, thou, Lord only, 
That makest me dwell in safety. 
SAMUEL WEsLEy#* 


2. The Laws of the Universe 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 24:1 

Hymn: “The spacious firmament on 
high” 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 148 

PRAYER: . (guided meditation during which 


you may have the above hymn played 
very softly on the piano) 

Think with God: of the arch of the heav- 
ens, when the stars shine brightly; what 
is man that God chooses him to carry 
on his creation? (Pause) 

Think with God: of the earth and its re- 


sources of water, food, and power; what- - 


is man if he does not see that all men 
share the riches of God’s creation? 
(Pause) 

Think with God: of the power in a tiny 
atom of hydrogen, which, when re- 
leased, can blow up an entire city of 
people, or might be used to make elec- 
tric power to light a whole city; what 
is man that he, who was created by 
God, dares to destroy his fellow human 
creatures? (Pause) 


Mepiration: ‘‘God’s World—Our World” 

By learning about the laws which gov- 
ern our universe, such as the law of grav- 
ity, by learning how to overcome gravi y 
with the speed of a rocket traveling at 
seven miles per second, by learning how 
to use the same law to return to the 
earth’s surface—man can learn how to 
travel in space, reach the moon and the 
planets, and return. Man can also learn 


‘Words used by permission of the E. C. 
Schirmer Music Co., Boston, copyrighted in 1925 
and 1952. The music by Samuel Wesley is to be 
found in the Pilgrim Hymnal, Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, copyright 1958. 


about the laws which operate in the tiny 
universe of the atom: what causes the 
particles in the hydrogen atom to stay 
together, and what will split them apart. 
In both cases power, unlimited power, 
part of God’s plan for creation, is at 
man’s fingertips. And man, who is also 
God’s creation, has the mind which can 
control this power, for good or bad uses. 
What are some of these uses? 

The rocket which travels at seven miles’ 
per second can be sent into space to con- 
quer new frontiers on other planets, in 
order to beat the Russians or to try to 
equal their discoveries, or to benefit all 
mankind. Suppose men from earth 
should find,other men with greater in- 
telligence on one of these planets? 
Would the earth men be willing to learn 
from these people, or would they try to 
conquer them by force? 

The atom, which can be exploded and 
can release radioactive particles which de- 
stroy human life, can also be controlled 
according to certain laws known to the 
scientist and used to heal dread diseases. 
Some forms of cancer are among the dis- 
eases which may yield to such control or 
cure. 

Jesus told us of a law which governs 
all men: what we sow we shall also reap., 
If we—plant corn seed, we will harvest 
ears of corn. If we show responsibility in 
controlling the use of the atom for good 
purposes, we shall help men to a better 
life—more food, better health, longer life 
because of less sickness. Jesus also said 
that we can reap a whirlwind if we sow 
in anger. If we use atomic power for 
revenging ourselves against the enemy, we 
will have loosed untold sources of destruc- 
tive power which may destroy us as well. 

We as Christians have an obligation to 
use God’s creation as he intended, for 
good, because we are part of his plan 
for the universe. You are part of this 
plan in learning to use rightly the vast 
powers of the new age of the atom. God 
created us with minds, wills, and the 


power of choice to use the wonderful 

scientific discoveries of our age to his 

-glory. 

Hymn: “Father eternal, ruler of crea- 
tion” 


OFFERING; BENEDICTION 


3. God Made Us to Do His Will 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 104:33-34 


Hymn: “God of grace and God of glory” 
Scripture: Psalm 8 (all but verse 2) 
MEDITATION: 


STAND ON Tuy FEET 


I wonder whether you ever found your- 
self more or less kicking your way out of 
the house, mumbling something about 
“Nothing ever happens to me,” or “J 
never have a chance to do anything in- 
teresting or important like other people 
do; why does my life have to be so dull 
and uninteresting?” I wonder whether 
you have ever really looked around you 
for the things that are just clamoring to 
be done. I’m afraid most of us often 
don’t look around as much as we might, 
and when we do look there are a good 
many things we would rather not see. 

There’s our Scout troop which used to 
be lots of fun, but something has hap- 
pened. It’s become disorderly and out of 
hand. We aren’t getting anywhere this 
way, but after all that isn’t my affair. 
Let the Scoutmaster worry about it. Our 
class at school has been giving the teacher 
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rough time. Well, if she were any good 
ie would do something about it. Any- 


ay, it isn’t my fault; it’s the rest of the 


ass. 
|That’s a silly thing to say. When 
lings are wrong it is our business. Most 


| the time the real trouble with us is 
iat the job is too big, not too little. 

Je’re afraid to try it, so we try not to 
otice. There is a story in the Bible 
pout a man like that, a man like you 
od me, and about how God dealt with 
im. 

This man was named Ezekiel. One 
ay Ezekiel became aware that he was 
irrounded by the glory of God. He felt 
vat God was very near, and that God 
ad something to say to him, something 
x him to do. There was a very great 
eal wrong in the land where Ezekiel 
ved, and he wasn’t doing anything about 

at all. He wasn’t even ready to do 
nything about it. He tells us that when 

e sensed the presence of God he fell on 
is face. God knew that Ezekiel wasn’t 
2ady to act, that he wasn’t ready to lis- 
nn, so he ‘said to him, “Son of man, 
and upon your feet, and I will speak 
fith you” (Ezekiel 2: 1). 

“Stand upon your feet, and I will speak 
ith you!” 

It wasn’t until Ezekiel did stand up and 
10w that he was ready to act that God 
uid what he had to say to him. Then 
e gave him some things to do and he 
id Ezekiel that it wouldn’t make him 
opular to do them. God said, “Be not 
fraid of them, nor be afraid of their 
rords, though briers and thorns are with 
ou and you sit upon scorpions; be not 
fraid of their words, nor be dismayed at 
heir looks” (Ezekiel 9: 6). 

So Ezekiel was put to work. Most of 
- was hard. Much of it was unpopular. 
ften Ezekiel was unhappy, and yet he 
new that he was doing the work of God 
nd that this work was important even 
nough people might despise it. Here 
ras a man whose life turned out not to 
e dull after all. He discovered that life 
; glorious if, instead of being afraid of 
obs which seem too little or too big, we 
ill stand on our feet and be ready to 
sten and to do. Ezekiel and the others 
rho have found this out are certainly 
ot the “goody-goodys” of the world. 
‘hese folks are men of the world, men 
fho are ready to dare and to do. They 
sten for the word of God, and roll up 
heir sleeves and act. 

Mary EAxkINn® 
"RAYER : 


rreat art thou, O Tord and greatly to be 
praised. 

reat is thy power, and of thy wisdom 
there is no number. 

1nd man desires to praise thee. 


le is but a tiny part of all that thou hast | 


created. 
‘et this tiny part desires to praise thee... . 
Sr. AucusTINE? 


“Now in the days of youth” 
)FFERING; BENEDICTION 


IyMN: 


t. The Use of Power for Good 
or Evil 

!ALL TO WorRSHIP: 

IyMN: 

;CRIPTURE: 


Ephesians 6:13 
“God of grace and God of glory” 
Ephesians 6: 10-20 


RAYER: Think of one person this morn- 
ing whom you admire because he speaks 
truth and tries to right wrongs. (Pause) 


*Used by permission of the author. 
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Lorp’s PRAYER 
Story: 
Tue VoyAGE OF THE GOLDEN RULE® 


Albert Bigelow was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy in World War 
II. He is now a businessman in New 
England. He has a wife, children, and 
grandchildren. At the time of our story, 
1958, he was like your fathers in that 
he went to work every day at an office to 
earn the money for his family to buy 
food and clothes and to keep the house 
in repair. He was a Christian, too, and 
went to a church called the Friends’ 
Meeting. Sometimes the Friends are 
called Quakers. The Quakers’ work for 
peace is well known all over the world. 
They call this “having a concern” to 
work for something in which they believe. 

Albert Bigelow had a concern about 
the testing of atomic bombs. He felt 
the scientists were right who said that it 
was harmful to release radioactive parti- 
cles into the air. “Fallout,” as these par- 
ticles are called, is very harmful in the 
area near the explosion of an atomic 
bomb. Those of us who live many miles 
away from the testing place are not so 
much aware of what may be in the air, 
brought by winds across miles of earth 
and ocean. 

Mr. Bigelow believed that we were tak- 
ing a responsibility for future generations 
of human beings in allowing the testing 
of bombs to go on. He knew that some 
scientists, like Dr. Linus Pauling, say that 
we are unknowingly damaging the germ 
plasm, the part of our bodies which re- 
produces future generations, by the atomic 
bomb tests. They believe that in the fu- 
ture an increasing number of babies may 
be born badly formed, especially their 
brains, so that they can never be normal 
girls and boys like you. 

Besides, Mr. Bigelow doesn’t believe we 
need to test atomic bombs for future wars; 
he doesn’t believe we should fight wars. 
He was in the last one and knows how 
horrible wars are. 

So, because he was an excellent sailor, 
he took a crew of three men and decided 
to sail a thirty-foot boat into the Pacific 
atomic testing area in order to try to 
stop the U.S. government from continu- 
ing the tests. These four men had the 
support of many hundreds of Americans, 
who believed that they were trying to 
prevent a wrong use of this great scien- 
tific discovery of atomic power. They be- 
lieved that, instead of finding out how 
to make bigger and better bombs, we 
ought to use this atomic power to cure 
disease and to make power for machinery 
for boats, factories, and cars. 

In the summer of 1958, Mr. Bigelow 
and his crew left their homes and fam- 
ilies to sail into the Eniwetok testing area 
thousands of miles out in the Pacific 
Ocean. Their boat was called the Golden 
Rule. The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the U.S. Coast Guard didn’t allow 
them to get farther than Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, where they were put in prison and 
kept till after the tests were over. Even 
in prison, these men witnessed to their 
love of all men, as did St. Paul. 

The crew of a private yacht, the 
Phoenix, were impressed by the sincerity 
of Mr. Bigelow and his crew in the trial 
in Honolulu. They did much research 
to learn the facts about atomic testing 
and they also came to the conclusion that 
it should be stopped. The Phoenix left 


For a complete account, read Albert Bigelow, 
The Voyage of the Golden Rule. Copyright by 
Doubleday & Co., 1959. 
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Hawaii to sail for Japan, but changed her 
course and sailed into the Eniwetok area, 
thus successfully carrying out the protest 
begun by Mr. Bigelow. 

The witness of the crews of these two 
boats made the whole world think about 
these tests, whether they were right or 
wrong, because these men like Albert Big- 
elow did not think of themselves first 
of all, but of their fellow men. 


PRAYER: (guided meditation during 
which the hymn “God of grace and God 


of glory” may be played softly. Pause 
after each phrase. ) 
Think with God: of the wonders of the 

universe he has made; 

of the power given to man for good or 
evil; 

of the way in which Jesus used _ his 
power for good; 

of our responsibility as his followers to 
use power in our hands for good. 
Amen 


OFFERING; BENEDICTION 


Junior High Department 


‘THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 


Saints, Sinners, Stewards, and Satellites 


To the Leader 


“Lord, who hast given so much to me 
—give one thing more: a grateful heart.” 
November, the month of Thanksgiving, 
offers an opportunity for us to express in 
our worship services our gratitude to God 
for his goodness to us. Young people (to 
say nothing of adults) all too often take 
the comforts, conveniences, opportunities, 
and pleasures of life for granted; indeed 
we are often envious of the good fortune 
of others and wonder why we are not 
more favored than we are. 

Our services this month, rather than 
thanking God for the more obvious gifts 
visible in the world of nature, are pre- 
pared with the purpose of gratitude to 
God for the inspiration of ‘“‘saints, sin- 
ners, stewards, and satellites.” It is hoped 
that each service may touch a responsive 
chord in the heart of each junior high, 
that he may see his possibilities as a saint, 
his hope as a sinner, his responsibility as 
a steward, and his opportunity as a satel- 
lite. 

An important corollary of gratitude is 
the eagerness to serve. Nothing could be 
more meaningful to the lives of junior 
highs than the realization that sincere 
worship changes our lives. Because we 
have worshiped our Father God, because 
we have “beheld the Lord, high and lifted 
up,” our spirits are renewed, and our 
wills are revived to go forth to serve him. 

One specific means of service this 
month might be the writing of Christmas 
letters “to the saints that are in Ethiopia, 
India, or Thailand’’; that is, to the mis- 
sionaries whom the church supports over- 
seas. (Many churches have a special re- 
lationship to one or more missionaries.) 
Letters might also be written to service- 
men overseas, or to families of the church 
living temporarily in another country. 
Even in a world rapidly growing closer 
together through the speed of transporta- 


*Associate Director of Christian Education, 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 
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by Mary E. HUEY* 


tion and communication, “letters from 


home,” and particularly from the home © 


church, are an important bond between 
members of the church family in this and 
in other lands. 

As is always the case in the worship 


suggestions given in these pages, adapta-- 


tions should be made to suit the indi- 
vidual group. Suggestions listed under 
one date may well be used at another 
time. 


Catis To WorsHIP: 

Among the calls to worship which 
would be particularly appropriate this 
month are the following verses from the 
Psalms, each making us aware of the 
goodness and greatness of God: 


Psalm 89:1, 2 Psalm 103:1, 2 
Psalm 90:1 Psalm 105:1-3 
Psalm 92:1, 2 Psalm 113:1-3 


Psalm 96:1-4a 
Hymns: 


Hymns well worth using this month are © 


the following (all from The Hymnal for 
Youth, Westminster Press) : 

No. 14, “Praise to God, immortal 
praise” (stanzas 1, 3, and 4 might well 
be read as a.call to worship). The fa- 
mous old tune Pleyel’s Hymn is a beauti- 
ful and singable melody. It could be 
transposed one note lower than it appears 
in this book to put it in an even better 
range for most junior highs. 

No. 257, “When thy heart with joy 
o’erflowing.” Stanzas 1 and 2 of this 
hymn would be especially appropriate 
read for offertory sentences. 

No. 269, “Now praise we great and fa- 
mous men.” Another hymn with mag- 
nificent words which might be read as a 
poem during a worship service is this 
product of the pen of William George 
Tarrant. The tune is another good one 
for junior highs (boys especially), in that 
almost all the melody lies within a five- 
note eee: 


c 


1. Saints 

Scripture: Listen to the opening verses 
of three letters written by Paul. These 
letters come one after the other in the 
New Testament. Ephesians 1:1-3; Phi- 
lippians 1:1-3; Colossians 1:1-5a, 9-12. 


Tax: ‘‘Who’s a Saint?” 


You may have noticed that all three 
these letters were addressed to “t 
saints.” At first thought, we are inclin 
to think of saints as being especially he 
or unusually dedicated people. Howev 
in the New Testament the term “saint 
refers to all Christians. While we are i 
clined to think of a saint as being a he 
or martyr of some sort, in the early chur 
anyone who became a member of the pe 
ple of God was thereupon enlisted as 
saint. 

Some of these folk may have be 
rather “sorry saints,’ even as many of 
may be today, but they and we are ali 
in that we aré all pledged to follow Chri 
Anyone who tries to find and live up 
God’s will for him is a saint. We are n 
saints because we are better, or nicer, 
more religious than our neighbors, but ° 
are saints because we are a part of t 
family of God. 

John Henry Newman described t 
growth of saints when he said: 

“Why were the saints, saints? Becav 
they were cheerful when it was diffic 
to be cheerful, patient when it was d 
ficult to be patient; and because th 
pushed on when they wanted to sta 
still, and kept silent when they wanted 
talk, and they were agreeable when th 
wanted*to be disagreeable. That was al 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we give thee thanks | 
the men and women in all times and 
places who have served thee as saints a 
faithful followers. From them may ° 
learn to overcome some of the diffic 
things in our lives: help us to try harc 
when we feel like giving up on a diffic 
job; teach us to be thoughtful and cc 
cerned for others, even though we ; 
used to thinking of ourselves first; ma 
us kinder and happier members of c 
families even though it is sometimes ha 
for us to be polite and cheerful at hon 
Strengthen each one of us to find and f 
low thy will for our lives. Amen. 


2. Sinners 
ScripTuRE: Mark 2:15-17 


Tax: ‘“Who’s a Sinner?” 


Many people had a hard time und 
standing Jesus. The Pharisees were es] 
cially amazed to see one who was st 
posedly a religious leader failing to ke 
all the careful laws of the Jewish religi: 
In the second chapter of Mark, fr 
which the few verses for today are tak 
the Pharisees asked the angry questi 
“why?” four times: 

“Why does this man speak thus?” 

“Why does he eat with tax collect 
and sinners?” 

“Why do John’s disciples . . 
your disciples do not fast?” 

“Why are they doing what is not la 
ful on the Sabbath?” 

The Pharisees were too busy aski 
“why?” to see what Jesus was really « 
ing. You and I can be glad that 
reply to them was: “I came not to c 
the righteous, but sinners.” 

Not many of us would class oursel 
among the righteous, but most of us ; 
quite ready to admit that we are sinne 
We are aware that we make mistak 
that we are often selfish, that we are oft 
thoughtless of the happiness and welf. 
of others, that we do things we should 
do, and leave undone things we shot 
do. We sometimes feel guilty because 
the wrong things we have done. We | 


ptast. t 
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yme discouraged because it is often hard 
. make ourselves do what we know is 


ght. 
“This is exactly why each one of us 
eeds Christ and the church. ‘The 


yurch is a hospital for sinners, not a 
useum for saints.’ The church is not 
place for the so-called “good people” 
» admire and congratulate each other 
pon their goodness. It is not a museum 
yy us to show each other and the world 
ow good we are. The church is a hos- 
ital where we come to be cured of our 
ckness. Jesus said in the passage we 
ad today: “Those who are well have 
o need of a physician, but those who are 
ck; I came not to call the righteous, 
ut sinners.” We know that he is speak- 
ig to us, just as he was to the people of 
jat day. He came to help us to over- 
ome our mistakes, to conquer our selfish- 
ess, to give us power to choose the hard 
ight rather than the easy wrong. We 
re called to be a part of the church, not 
ecause we are nice and good people, but 
ecause we are persons who are not very 
ice sometimes, and we want and need to 
row and change. 


RAYER:? 


Our Father, we thank thee for thy 
reat love for us. We know that thou 
ost understand us better than we under- 
tand ourselves. Thou knowest how hard 
t is for us to know the right; and even 
yhen we know what is right, how hard 
t often is for us to do it. We thank thee 
or sending thy Son to be an example 
o show us how we ought to live. Give 
is the courage to be honest, to be gen- 
rous, and to be faithful and obedient 
o the best that we know. In thy name 
ye pray. Amen. 


3. Stewards 


SCRIPTURE: I Corinthians 4:1, 2; I Peter 
4:10. 
Tarx: “A Steward Is Faithful” 


A steward in New Testament times was 
| manager of a house or property: one 
laced in charge of a particular posses- 
ion by the owner. The first and most 
mportant requirement of a steward was 
hat he be faithful and trustworthy, for 
1e had been placed in charge of what be- 
longed to another. 

If I am a good steward, I not only 
ake good care of all my own possessions, 
mut I carefully watch over all things with 
which I have been entrusted. God has 
yiven to each one of us certain abilities 
and a certain number of possessions. He 
nas also entrusted all of us with the gift 
of time. 

Many men and women of great ability 
nm the fields of music or art or science 
have come to realize that their capabili- 
ties are not self-made, but a priceless gift 
from God to be used in his service and 
in the service of mankind. But whether 
our abilities are many or few, to each of 
us comes the responsibility to use them 
well. ‘A good shoemaker is one whose 
interest it is to make good shoes.” In 
like manner God expects and requires 
each man to be faithful in the use of the 
talents he has received. 

It is required of a steward that he be 
found faithful. To Christians this means 
that our own wishes and hopes and de- 
sires take second place to God’s claim 
upon our lives. To a good steward, God’s 
claims on his life do not mean a sorrow- 
ful sacrifice, reluctantly given, but rather 
a joyful service, gladly and willingly en- 
tered upon. Using our time, our abilities, 
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and our possessions for God brings us a 
higher satisfaction than the selfish pursuit 
of fleeting pleasures. 


PRAYER: 


O God our Father, who hast been the 
great Teacher of mankind through all 
the ages, teach us the right use of our 
time, our abilities, and our possessions. 
Keep us from wasting our time, from fail- 
ing to make the best use of our abilities, 
and from the selfish enjoyment of our 
possessions. Remind us each day what 
we should be and what we should do, 
that all our days may be lived in faithful 
obedience to thy will. This prayer we 
offer in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


4, Satellites 
Luke 18:18-30 


“Satellites in Orbit” 


One of the latest and greatest achieve- 
ments of man is his ability to send man- 
made satellites soaring off into space to 
take their places among the long-estab- 
lished heavenly bodies. Carefully ob- 
served and recorded by scientists in all 
parts of the world, some satellites have 
gone into orbit successfully, and clicking 
merrily on their way, have been sending 
back celestial information to the earth. 
Other satellites have failed to find their 
orbit and have gone crashing off into the 
unknown, a disappointment to the men 
who created them, and a complete loss 
to the world of science. 

A satellite is an “attendant body, re- 
volving about a larger one.” It is not 
an independent, free spirit roving wher- 
ever it may please to go; it takes its di- 
rection from a larger body and finds its 
true destiny only when it keeps its rela- 
tionship to that primary body. 

The disciples might be called the first 
“satellites” of Jesus. They found mean- 
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ing and purpose for their lives when they 
were centered in service to him. They 
were ordinary, unlearned, humble folk 
who suddenly found themselves attracted 
to a leader whose claims upon them were 
so insistent that they left their homes and 
their jobs and followed him. And _ be- 
cause they forsook all previous claims on 
their lives, they found themselves trans- 
formed; and they so transformed the lives 
of others that they came to be called 
“those who have turned the world upside 
down.” The power to accomplish such 
a change in themselves and in their world 
grew from the simple fact that they had 
been with Jesus. 

But not all who heard Jesus followed 
him. Some, like the rich young ruler 
in the verses we read from the Gospel of 
Luke today, turned back. They “failed 
to find their orbit.” They soared off on 
their own into space, often to be heard 
of no more. But many, following the 
example of eleven of the twelve disciples, 
found their true destiny as “satellites,” 
deriving direction and inspiration for their 
lives from Jesus their Lord and Master. 


PRAYER: 


God, who hast set the stars in their 
courses, and who art greater than the vast 
universe which thou hast created, we give 
thee thanks that thou hast made man to 
have fellowship with thee. In the im- 
mensity of the world and the far reaches 
of space too vast for us to understand, 
help us to understand this: thou art our 
God and our Father, the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. May we place thee 
at the center of our lives, that all our 
thoughts, our actions, and our desires may 
be well pleasing in thy sight. Fill us each 
with a greater trust in thee that we may 
face with courage whatever dangers or 
hardships life may bring to us. Make us 
eager to share with others the knowledge 
of thy love and care and concern for all 
men everywhere. In Jesus’ name we pray. 
Amen. 


Young People’s Departments 


by Clarice M. BOWMAN* 


‘THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
A God to Glorify! 


For the Worship Committee 


Thankfully we face November. Giving 
thanks is too vast, too awesome, too thrill- 
ing an experience for us to devote just 
one day to it. Let’s take the month for 
thanksgiving, hoping to deepen the habit, 
so that giving thanks may enrich our wor- 
ship through all the year and be the 
theme of our lives, 

Who knows better than you what you 
are thankful for? Have you, members 
of the Worship Committee, tried writing 
out your worship thoughts? The easiest 


*Assistant Professor of Religion, 
College, High Point, North Carolina. 
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place to start is with the question, ““What 
are some of God’s gifts coming me-ward 
all the time? Let me pause right now 
and express my thanks!” 

The ways in which you express them 
may be what comes naturally to you: a 
prayer, a poem, a meditation, a litany, 
a hymn, a picture, rhythmic motion to 
music, a drama, a pantomime. The fact 
that God has made us each unique among 
all others on earth, and amidst the cen- 
turies, means that in even a small group 
praise will be expressed in several differ- 
ent ways. God, who is in such sincere 
creativity, sees, and it is good! 

Some may think, “Oh, my thoughts are 
ordinary. How could they help anyone 
else?” But maybe someone needs just 
what you have to say. Are some timid 
about passing on their first efforts? Sug- 
gest that ‘“‘thank-offerings’” of meditations, 
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prayers, poems, or other contributions may 
be slipped (signed or not, as desired) into 
a box you have made ready. 

Here are some aids from others, some 
of whom are young people. We _ hope 
you will move beyond depending too 
much on printed helps. That’s one way 
you can show God you’re thankful for 
what he’s given you. 

As a committee, are you finding some 
informal opportunities to talk over with 
group members the fact that all are 
needed to participate actively in worship? 
Do the members come in reverent ex- 
pectancy? Do they enter into worship 
better than they did six months ago? 
Do they understand how to “match” what 
is done outwardly with their inward 
thoughts? 

As is true in all worship, we take three 
special steps in thankfulness (try to plan 
so as to help the group take these in- 
wardly) : 


a. Recognizing—the Presence, even be- 
fore we begin to gather. We would use 
majestic Scripture or “calls” that pull our 
thoughts upward, and glorious hymns of 
praise. 

b. Renewal—not our doing but God’s 
doing within us when we face our sinful- 
ness and seek forgiveness. For this we 
use silence, prayers, hymns of confession, 
words of assurance. 

c. Response—our 
of time, energy, money, 


thankful dedication 
thoughts, lives 
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that this Love we thankfully experience 
may be shared. 

Beginning this series, we pause to give 
thanks for the gift of worship. 


1. A God to Glorify— 


For the Wonder of Our Being Able to 
Worship Him 


PRAYERS FROM THE EARLY CHURCH: 


Thou, Lord Almighty, hast created all 
things for the sake of Thy name, and hast 
given food and drink for men to enjoy, 
that they may give thanks to Thee; 


but to us Thou hast vouchsafed spiritual 
food and drink and eternal life 
Through Jesus, Thy Servant. 


We give Thee thanks, yea, more than 
thanks, O Lord our God, the father of 
our Lord and God and Savior Jesus 
Christ, for all Thy goodness at all times 
and in all places, because Thou hast 
shielded, rescued, helped, and guided us 
all the days of our lives, and brought us 
into this holy hour, permitting us again 
to stand before Thee in Thy holy place, 
that we may implore forgiveness of our 
sins and propitiation to all Thy people. 


Great art Thou, O Lord, and greatly 
to be praised; great is Thy power, and 
of Thy wisdom there is no end. And 
man, being a part of Thy creation, de- 
sires to praise Thee. . Thou hast 
formed us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless till they find rest in Thee.? 


MEDITATION: 


Gop Dors Far More THAN WE 
IN PRAYER 


Already God has been preparing—from 
the very beginning of time—for fellow- 
ship with you. He created a world of 
amazing beauty that shows his care and 
love for you. He has spoken through the 
thoughts of those who have given the 
world the Bible. He has spoken through 
leaders of long ago and now, who felt 
his communication as they prayed and 
worshiped. He has spoken through the 
customs and hymns and architecture and 
other aids your church uses. 

Most important, he has already spoken 
through your thoughts as you have been 
growing, helping you figure things out for 
yourself so that you would really know 
about him. 

In Matthew 5:6 are Jesus’ words that 
we should “hunger and thirst for right- 
eousness.”” What do you think he means? 
When you are hungry or thirsty, you go 
out eagerly for that which will satisfy. 
God does not force upon you his help; 
you do your part by seeking, reaching, 
asking. 

There are margins around each page 
of your Bible or of your devotional guide. 
The mere words on paper are not enough. 
Think of the bottom margin as your ques- 


tions: your reaching, your hungering, 
your thirsting. The other margins may 
stand for God’s wonderful helpfulness, 


which goes far beyond the margins and 
on out into life. It surrounds you every- 
where you go. For God cares that you 
grow. 

Each day as you have your devotions, 
look up from the Scripture or other aids. 
You may pause to think for yourself and 
perhaps write your thoughts. But the 


1From the Didache, one of the earliest of the 
Christian writings. Didache. Ancient Christian 
Writers, Volume 6. The Newman Press, 1948. 
Used by permission. 

2From Augustine’s Confessions, Volume I, No. 
1: a fourth century autobiography. 


most important step you can take—ar 
one that may bring surprising new expe! 
ences and even give new power of whi 
you do not now dream—is the step 
bowing in prayer. 

In prayer you do not do it all. Y« 
move from the printed page of your Bib 
or guide, or you look up beyond the wo 
ship setting or church architecture or n 
ture’s beauty, 


to a thought about God and his care, 


then, 
to’ : 
letting God speak to you. . . and liste 
AE ae fe 
sometimes you tell him how thankful yc 
are; ; 
sometimes you ask him to guide yoi 
thoughts 


about something that is bothering yo 
sometimes you lift to him your friends ar 
families and all about whom you car 
and ask him to deepen your caring ar 
to bless them all 
in his way. 

You face with him the dark places 
your thoughts, the things you’ve do: 
wrong and regret; and ask his forgiv 
ness and help knowing that he unde 
stands as Father. 

You open your hearts quietly to recei 
_messages he has for you, and guidan 

' for your 
daily chores and choices; 
And to see your lives in his big plan for 
better world. 
CM! 


2. A God to Glorify— 


For Grace That Helps Us Through 
Difficult Times 


PorEM: 


We Trust In Gop 


This world is rocked by vast soul-searc 
ing matters; 

Men must decide—must find a way tha 
SUITE) si. 4. 
“SLD Yont 4 Poesia 
to tatters? 
Or will it bring a life that will endure 


and will the world be to 


These are things which tear great min 
asunder, 

And many break beneath the heavy loa 

As in the still of night men plan a1 
wonder 

What is the best? 
which is the road? 


. the right? - 


But we, who pray to God to keep ar 
guide us 

With his great wisdom—past the ree 
and bars, 

(Believing that no matter what betides 

He watches from his throne beyond t 
stars ) 

Know this: all things are safe within 


power... 
We trust in God, in this mad cruci 
hour! 
Jesstz Brown THOMA 
READINGS: 


BEHIND THE CLOUDS 


We were flying along when suddenly v 
looked out to the left and saw that t 
mountains had been blanketed in clouc 
We would soon be flying out there a1 


3Clarice M. Bowman, in When We Worsh 
Christian Board of Publication, 1957, pp. 11, | 
Used by permission. 

‘In The Church School, February, 1951, p. ‘ 
Copyright, The Methodist Publishing House. Us 
by permission. 
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all of us tensed as we thought of it. Soon 
we were flying in those clouds, vision not 
must farther than the wing tips. The 
passengers were silent; nervousness seized 
most of us as we struck this and that 
pocket of air, but nowhere were the moun- 
tains to be seen. Then we got into the 
sunshine; the clouds fléd on past the 
mountains and there they were, as they 
were before—majestic, strong, enduring. 

Clouds do darken our vision of God. 
Experiences and ideas shut him out. But 
when they blow over, there he is—grand, 
sublime, majestic as he was before. He 
endures; it is the clouds that come and 


go. 
James S. Cuusp® 


In Time oF GREAT STRESS 


O Thou Seeker of the lost, Helper of 
the helpless, Guardian of the defenseless, 
I lean my buffeted spirit on Thee. How 
welcome at this weary moment is the 
thought of Thy concern with my affairs! 

Thou knowest that when the waters of 
my life were calm, I felt master of my 
own fate. When favorable winds carried 
me along, I sought no strength beyond 
my own. 

Give me faith, I pray, in the powers 
within myself. May I not abandon them 
in panic. For they are Thy life within 
me. As I battle the forces that would 
sweep me out into the seas of disappoint- 
ment and despair, teach me how to ap- 

proach them wisely. Brace my spirit for 
_ the struggle. And pilot me, Lord, safely 


through the troubled seas into calmer 
waters. Amen. 
HeEten L. Toner®& 
GETHSEMANE 


All those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden’s gate; 
Must kneel alone in darkness there, 
And battle with some fierce despair. 
God pity those who cannot say: 

“Not mine but thine”; who only pray: 
“Let this cup pass,’ and cannot see 
The purpose in Gethsemane. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX? 


3. A God to Glorify— 


For His Call to Tasks in His Plan 
MEDITATIONS: 


THESE FOLLOWED JESUS 


Did you ever stop to think of the kinds 
of people Jesus attracted? 

Among The Twelve there were young 
men, about the same age as Jesus, but 
each different from the others in taste 
and temperament. 

_There was impulsive, blustering Simon 
Peter. There was Peter’s thoughtful 
brother Andrew, who had been a follower 
of John the Baptist. 

There were the impetuous, fiery sons 
of Zebedee—James and John. Jesus re- 
ferred to them as “Sons of Thunder.” 

_ These four fishermen left profitable 
businesses to follow Jesus. 

There was Levi, the tax collector for 
the hated Roman overlords, who eagerly 
gave up the possibilities of great wealth 
to follow the wandering teacher whose 
teachings and life were one great minis- 
try of love. 

_ There was quiet, friendly Philip who 
brought his friend Nathaniel to Jesus. 


5Rev. James S. Chubb, Grand Island, Nebraska. 
Used by permission. 

SHelen L. Toner, A Little Book of Prayers. 
The Bethany Press. Used by permission. 


Used by permission of the W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany. 
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There was doubting Thomas, who al- 
ways had to be sure before he could 
believe. 

There was the man from Kerioth, am- 
bitious and mercenary. True, Judas Is- 
cariot betrayed his Lord, but he felt 
Jesus’ power. His remorse was so great, 
when he realized what he had done, that 
he hanged himself. 

There were others besides The Twelve. 
There was Joseph of Arimathea, member 
of the Sanhedrin and a person of influ- 
ence and power, who buried Jesus in his 
own tomb. 

There was cautious, wealthy Nicodemus 
who went to Jesus secretly. Although a 
member of the Sanhedrin, he helped 
Joseph of Arimathea lay Jesus’ body in 
the tomb. 

There was Mary Magdalene from whom 
seven devils had been cast, which means 
she had been mentally ill. After she was 
cured, she was a loyal follower. 

There was the Bethany family: lovable 
Lazarus; hardworking, hospitable Martha, 
engrossed in household duties; and un- 
derstanding Mary, who sat at Jesus’ feet 
and eagerly drank in every word he said. 

There were the children who crowded 
about his knee, who enthusiastically hailed 
his arrival in Jerusalem with song and 
the spreading of palm branches. 

Only the frustrated Sadducees and 
Pharisees and priests, who saw in him a 
threat to their narrow ritualistic religion 
and to their favored positions, opposed 


him. Their selfish lack of imagination 
made him seem a dangerous man. It was 
they who plotted against him. . . . But 


the grave could not hold him. He lives! 
And throughout the ages, spiritual giants 
. . . have proclaimed His message of love, 
service, and power to a needy world. 

Today, where there is hunger and need, 
He reminds us, “I came that they might 
have life, and have it abundantly.” 

Today, in clashes of race and class, He 
calls, “Follow me!” 

Today, amid the dangers of atomic hor- 
rors, He pleads, ““My way is best!” 

Today, He seeks followers of every 
color, every nationality, every class and 
creed: 5, = = 

Today, as down through the centuries, 
He commands us—you and me—men and 
women—boys and girls—‘“Carry my mes- 
sage ... in your time, that life abundant 
may be for all!’’8 


Fairn, Service, AND ToucH Work 


A young student volunteered for serv- 
ice in a European work camp under one 
of the denominations. She wanted a taste 
of what it is like to serve God where it’s 
hard. She wrote: 

“This is tough. It is a mental, spir- 
itual, emotional, and physical beating. 
Those who don’t make it (and some do 
not) are those who don’t really want to 
serve, who don’t want to be molded and 
ground until Christ is the Lord of Life. 
. . . But if he is willing to pay the price 
of confusion, agony, insecurity—because 
he chooses to serve in the name of God— 
then we want to share with him, and 
show him faith beyond confusion, joy 
amid agony, and trust and _ self-respect 
in spite of insecurity— 


My fingers; rough and strong, 
Caress the shovel... . 

My back is bent 

And welcomes it— 

To eat and drink. 


8Stella Tombaugh Hazzard and Barbara Smith, 
in Workers with Youth, January, 1959. Copyright, 
The Methodist Publishing House. Used by per- 
mission. 


To sleep and sweat... . 

The burning drive, the perfect dream 
Are joyously and sorrowfully 

My daily tribute 

Laid upon the altar we name life. .. . 


“Thus the God who loves more, cares 
more, forgives more, understands more 
than any person... is totally unharmed 
by any power and perfectly capable of 
overcoming any obstacle. So there is no 
fear, no worry, no anger or hate or 
agonized rush about life. There is much 
to do, but it is done in joy, in beauty, 
and in love.’’9 


4. A God to Glorify— 
For His Bounteous Gifts of Earth 


A PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: 

Almighty God, we praise thee for the 
earth on which we live and for the heav- 
ens which surround us. 

We rejoice in the hills and the sky: in 
great purple hills against the sun; in the 
long sweep of lake and towering cliffs 
and flaming sky; in the mystery-laden, 
rest-bringing violet dusk of evening; in 
wind-blown clouds that brush against an 
old moon and pass. 

We praise thee for water: for globules 
of dew on a pansy; for a foggy night with 
the dim street light gleaming on wet 
pavements; for the elemental, forest rain 
that will not be stopped; for rivers which 
languidly make their way through the 
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wide green fields; for the restless waves 
of the lake and the sea. 

We adore thee, too, for human life in 
all its splendid forms: for a_ beautiful 
body, young, lithe, fleet of foot, strong, 
vital; for skillful hands: surgeons’ hands 
that can dress a wound, artists’ hands that 
can sketch and play, mechanics’ hands 
that can handle tools and tend a ma- 
chine, a tailor’s hands that can use a 
needle, mothers’ hands that can do every- 
thing. We adore thee for a fine mind 
that can understand what it sees and 
reads, that can think and appreciate and 
contribute to the sum total of human 
knowledge. We adore thee for the Christ- 
like spirit, that most splendid form of hu- 
man life. For all these forms of life we 
praise thee, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.1° 


THANKSGIVING—AND THE DEAD SEA 
ScROLLS 


The psalmists of our Bible have given 
wings to people’s thanksgiving from the 
beginnings of our religion. Since the dis- 
covery of the scrolls in the Dead Sea 
region, we have additional aids. One 
writing is called “Songs of Thanksgiving.” 
These are numbered, as are our Psalms. 
Shall we let these thoughts from long 
ago lead us to make our own fuller praise 
to God? 


I thank thee, O Lord, 

because thou hast put my soul in the bun- 
dle of life; ... 

Oppressors sought my life, 

while I laid hold on thy covenant... 

But my foot stands oa level ground; 

in the assembly I will bless thy name. 
(Psalm III) 


I thank thee, O Lord, 

because thou hast redeemed my soul from 
they pits = 

Thou hast brought me up to an eternal 
height 

and I walk in an unsearchable plain. 

I know that there is hope 

for him whom thou hast formed from the 


dust 
for an eternal company. (Psalm VI) 


I thank thee, O Lord, because thou hast 
sustained me with thy strength 

and hast shed abroad thy Holy Spirit in 
me. (Psalm XI) 


I thank thee, O Lord, because thou hast 
made me wise in thy truth 

and in thy wondrous mysteries hast given 
me knowledge. (Psalm XII) 


I thank thee, O Lord, because thou hast 
done wondrously with dust; 

with a thing formed of clay (man) thou 
hast done powerfully. (Psalm XVI) 


I will praise thy name among those who 
fear thee, 

with songs of thanksgiving and prayer. 
(Psalm XVII) 11 


Harvest FEestivAL CELEBRATION: 
Tue PROMISE OF LIFE 


Statement of Purpose: Of the three 
feasts which were given by the Lord to 
the Hebrews of old, as found in the Book 
of Exodus, two of the feasts had to do 
with the harvest, and are the oldest cele- 
brations known to human race. We read 
in Exodus 23:16: “You shall keep the 
feast of harvest, of the first fruits of your 
labor, of what you sow in the field. You 
shall keep the feast of ingathering at the 


From Workshop (author unknown). 
right, The Methodist Publishing House. 
permission. 

UMillar Burrows: 
Viking Press, 1955. 
Charles M. Laymon. 


Copy- 
Used by 


The Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
Quotations selected by 
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end of the year, when you gather in from 
the field the fruit of your labor.” Here 
in the harvest the Creator cooperates with 
his children in assuring them food, for 
man and beast, in order that life may be 
maintained upon the earth. . . . For the 
purpose of giving thanks to Almighty God 
and for the joys and pleasures of rejoicing 
together over the harvests of the year, we 
have gathered today in this harvest festi- 
val service. 


Prayer: Our Father, thou who art the 
Creator of all things, thou who hast given 
the world and all things therein unto thy 
latest creation, we come before thee this 
day seeking to give thee thanks for thy 
great mercies. . . . Grant that we may so 
share them with thy children that no 
want may come and that peace may be 
the blessing of all mankind. Amen. 


(Presentations of the fruits of the har- 
vest and symbols of the Promise of Life: 
Persons may come bearing stalks of corn, 
cotton; bundles of oats or other grain; 
baskets of varied fruits and vegetables.) 


Reader: These fruits of the field are 
symbols of the harvest gathered in this 
community. . . . The abundance of the 
harvest, the beauty of the fields, and the 
glory that is in the grain are all reminders 
of the goodness of God and his providence 
for his children. For these things we are 
all deeply grateful and seek to live in ac- 
cordance with his will for our lives and 
with the laws of his creation. 


(Man approaches bearing a large tray 
filled with rich, dark topsoil; fine sandy 
loam; and deep, dark clay.) 

Reader: “And God said ... let the dry 
land appear.” In the Psalms are to be 
found these words: “The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, the world 
and those who dwell therein.” This soil 
is representative of the soil on which our 
crops are grown, the soil out of which we 
make our living and on which our very 
life depends. We are indeed only ‘‘ten- 
ants of the Almighty.” Here we recognize 
the sacredness of the soil and pledge our 
word of honor that we will guard its 
wealth and not allow its destruction by 
erosion or misuse. 


(Man walks forward bearing tray filled 
with seeds of corn, cotton, grain, potatoes, 
vegetables, etc. He approaches the table 
on which the tray of topsoil has been 
placed and pours seeds onto the soil.) 


Reader: These seeds are samples of the 
seeds gathered from the harvest of the 
fields, to be hoarded with care and 
planted on our lands next year. They 
are the evidence of the promise of life 
when God stated that as long as the earth 
lasted there would be seedtime and har- 
vest. These seeds contain life; they will 
give their life to the soil; thus life will 
come to the stalk and plant. Through 
this cycle the beast of the field is fed and 
man maintains physical existence. 


(Young woman, dressed in manner of 
biblical times, comes forward bearing on 
her shoulder a jug of pure water. She 
lifts the jug from her shoulder and pours 
some of the water on the seed and top- 
soil.) 


Reader: “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth. The earth 
was without form and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the 
Spirit of God was moving over the face 
of the waters.” Before there was light 
of day and dark of night, there was water. 
The Master Teacher said that he had 
“living water.’ Water is not only neces- 


32Used by permission of The Progressive Farmer. 


sary but, if misused, is dangerous. Mis- 
placed raindrops lead to eroded fields, 
flooded streams, and ruined cities. The 
power of God’s gifts must be appreciated, 
cared for, and properly used. As we have 
placed our fruits of thanksgiving before 
us, as we have laid the topsoil from our 
fields and the seeds of the harvest here 
as sacraments before God and his people, 
so we have poured water as a symbol 
of our desire to work with God and his 
creation’ in order that his gifts may be 
conserved, his laws obeyed, and his prom- 
ise of life fulfilled in our day and gen- 
eration. May we be faithful to these ex- 
pressions of our determination to work 
together for the glory of God and the 
good of all mankind. 

James E. Seii!? 


BENEDICTION 


What do teen-agers read? 
(Continued from page 7) 


From these observations we have 

come to several conclusions about 
our curriculum materials for teen- 
agers: 
__l There is not enough similarity 
between the curriculum materials we 
produce and the reading teen-agers 
do on their own initiative. 

2. We suspect that curriculum 
builders turn away from concrete, 
sensible experiences of teen-agers, so 
eager are they to thrust before young 
people easily recognizable ideals of 
the church. Thus many materials 
may be planned primarily from a 
middle-class adult point of view 
(adults who put in “a grueling eight- 
hour day at the office’). 

3. Printed materials that attract 
teen-agers are pictorial in character, 
focused on human beings rather than 
ideal types. Too often human inter- 
est in curriculum materials expends 
itself in stereotyped images. 

4. We would like to see explora- 
tion of new literary ventures that 
appeal to young people’s interests— 
humor, hobbies, current events, all 
treated pictorially. Such a program 
would not mean a departure from 
theological, biblical, and ethical in- 
struction, but rather the relation of 
these disciplines to the real world of 
teen-agers. 

5. A danger to be avoided would 
be that of identifying the gospel with 
popular culture. We would have to 
search constantly for ways of point- 
ing to the Christian faith as a rescue 
from the fallen existence of everyday 
life. 

6. If the written word has ceased 
to be a vital Protestant instrument, 
it is largely the fault of the church. 
Perhaps teen-age readers could be 
won if we provided materials that 
keep up with their interests. Other- 
wise our senior high students will 
turn elsewhere for what they read. 
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BOOKS OFF THE PRESS 


A Light to the Nations 


By Norman K. Gottwald. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 609 pp. $6.50. 


This book is designed to serve as a 
survey text rather than as a _ technical 
introduction to the Old Testament. With 
marked success the author gives a synthe- 
sis of the values of history, theology, and 
literature, with the emphasis on the 
latter. He traces the Old Testament story 
to a large degree through its writings— 
indeed it might be called a “literary 
history.” There is also a strong religious 
interest throughout. 

In the opening chapter the various 
approaches to Old Testament understand- 
ing are discussed, and it is noted that 
no matter how objective and detached 
the student may try to be, “value judg- 
ments are inescapable.” In the chapter 
on “Ancestry” attention is called to the 
various forces that influenced the shaping 
of the Old Testament writings. Due 
regard is given to such forces as geogra- 
phy, social conditions, and cultural in- 
fluences in the ancient world. 

Dr. Gottwald takes up many questions 
that have been the, subject of long schol- 
arly discussion and disagreement. For 
example, he is inclined to locate Mt. 
Sinai in the region of southern Arabah 
in the vicinity of Kadesh—a position, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, he supports 
with competent arguments. 

The inclusion of numerous splendid 
maps, charts, and illustrations gives added 
value to the book. There are a glossary 
of terms, good bibliographies, and an 
appendix which includes excerpts from the 
literature of such ancient lands as Baby- 
lonia, Egypt, Moab, Assyria, and Persia. 
There are indexes for subject matter, 
authors, biblical references, and Hebrew 
terms. The typography and printing are 
superb. 

Stites LESSLY 


Pilgrim Circuit Rider 
By Leila W. Anderson. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 100 pp. $4.00. 


In this autobiographical story we are 
given an intimate view of one whose 
sense of personal devotion has taken her 
into the highways and byways of this far- 
flung country and into foreign lands. 
Leila Anderson is a missionary for the 
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Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and has also 
served with distinction in other capacities. 

On completing her seminary course, 
Miss Anderson did not propose to seek 
ordination (due to a personal aversion 
to “women in the pulpit”), yet changed 
her mind when subsequent events and 
assignments made it clear that ordination 
was in order. She has spoken in pulpits 
across the land with telling effectiveness. 
With her incredible station wagons which 
have served faithfully as home, school- 
room, and office, this new kind of circuit 
rider has brought new insights, especially 
in Christian education, to many churches 
in remote areas. Because of her dedica- 
tion and her personality infused with 
Christian good will, it is not surprising 
that the reaction of rural America to Miss 
Anderson’s ministry should be marked by 
enthusiastic response. 

Harriet Harmon Dexter has collabo- 
rated with Miss Anderson, giving the 
benefit of her literary skill to the writing. 
Many people will want to read the book 
and will find it hard to put down. 


Stites Lressty 


God Is Inescapable 


By David Wesley Soper. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1959.. 128 pp. $2.50. 


David Wesley Soper, one of the most 
provocative preachers and teachers of this 
day, in this book dares the average 
churchman to bring his religious concepts 
out into the open where they may be 
viewed objectively. 

Dr. Soper’s purpose is to show what 
lies beyond the religious symbols created 
by man. Realizing that many of these 
symbols have a tendency to _ obscure 
reality, he probes the depths behind the 
ideas found in our creeds and theology. 
He leads the reader beyond inadequate 
concepts and man-made gods to the God 
disclosed in Jesus of Nazareth. 

In his encounter with God, man dis- 
covers new reasons for living and comes 
to an ever-increasing appreciation of the 
basic Christian demand, which the author 
maintains is thankfulness. He says, “You 
must learn to thank God for all that 
happens to you—for happiness, victory, 
success, health, but also, and equally, for 
unhappiness, defeat, failure, and __ ill- 
health.” To recognize this as the basic 


demand of our Christian faith makes 
imperative some changes which most of 
us would not desire. 

One cannot read this volume without 


being stabbed wide awake. In this 
directed examination of the Christian 
faith old ideas take on a freshness and 


vitality that appeal to the ordinary per- 
son. One is led at last to the knowledge 
that God is inescapable, that he can and 
will remake man when permitted, and 
produce a quality of life adequate for 
the Space Age. 

CLARENCE C. CoLiins 


Sermons Preached in a University 
Church 

By George 
Abingdon Press, 


A. Buttrick. Nashville, 
1959. 2222e pp. 693.79. 


To one who had the high privilege of 
hearing Dr. Buttrick preach from the 
pulpit of Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, it came as no 
surprise to learn that when he became 
“Preacher to Harvard University” the 
attendance at its Memorial Church 
zoomed to the point of “standing room 
only.” 

This volume of 26 sermons preached 
to Harvardians merits reading by any 
person who will courageously face “the 
living of these days.” Here are no 
Pollyanna solutions to life’s dilemmas; 
rather, here are the thoughts of one who 
has pondered these dilemmas, wrestled 
with their perplexities, and found solu- 
tions in the Christian gospel. 

In his foreword Dr. Buttrick hopes 
“that my friends are right in their trust 
that these chapters may serve the faith 
of Christ.” They certainly do serve the 
faith. By all means, read them! 


PauLt G. Macy 


The Liturgical Renewal of the 
Church 


Edited by Massey Hamilton Shepherd, 
Jr. New York, Oxford University Press, 


1960. 160 pp. $3.25. 
This is an excellent survey of the 
history of liturgical movements in the 


western churches in the past few years. 
Primarily Episcopalian, the very nature 
of the subject forces the authors to deal 
with Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism 
and to take some account of Protestant 
moves in the liturgical renewal. Foot- 
notes provide excellent citations. 


WENDELL PEABODY 


The Pressure of Our Common 
Calling 

By W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. New York, 
Doubleday & Co., 1959. 90 pp. $2.50. 

If Dr. Visser ’t Hooft ever does any- 
thing by “halves,” I have never seen 
or heard it! Here we have his pene- 
trating discussion of a theology for the 
ecumenical movement—written as an 
individual and not as an official from 
the World Council of Churches. 

We already have a unity which is real, 
“but it is not to be identified with that 
unity which, according to the New Testa- 
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New books from 
DOUBLEDAY 


to read and own 


4 


ROBERT 
MecAFEE 
BROWN and 
GUSTAVE 
WEIGEL. 8. J. 


An American Dialogue. A distinguished 
Protestant spokesman writes a frank ap- 
praisal of Catholicism in the United States, 
and a renowned Jesuit writes an equally 
frank account of American Protestantism. 
Foreword by Will Herberg. $2.95 


FRANKLIN 
HAMLIN 
LITTELL 


The German Phoenix. How the German 
churches’ resistance to Hitler gave birth to 
the massive lay movements of the Kirch- 
entag and the Academies and how these 
latter operate is explained for Americans 
by the Professor of Church History at 
SMU and former adviser to the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. $3.95 


Now available in paperback 
Anchor edition 


THE BOOK 
OF THE ACTS 


OF GOD 


G. Ernest Wright (Harvard Univer- 
sity) and Reginald H. Fuller (Seabury- 
Western Seminary). A descriptive in- 
troduction to the Bible, interpreted 
as the record of God’s action in 
human history. $1.45 


At all booksellers 
. DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 


ment, belongs to the nature of the Church 
of Christ and existed in fact in the New 
Testament Church.” How does the unity 
which we have grow? The key word 
is calling, as given in the classical passage 
on unity, Ephesians 4. Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft interprets that calling in four 
aspects: to witness, to service, to fellow- 
ship in Christ, to unity in Christ. The 
“pressure” of that call comes in facing 
the fact that the “invisible unity of all 
who are included in the common calling” 
is meant to become visible. 


Paut G. Macy 


Engagement and Marriage 


St. Louis, Con- 
193 pp. 


By various authors. 
cordia Publishing House, 1959. 
$3.00. 


This is the first of a projected series 
of the Marriage and Family Research 
Project being carried on by the Family 
Life Committee of the Board of Parish 
Education of the Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod. It is a striking demon- 
stration of the kind of comprehensive and 
scholarly re-examination which needs to 
be done if we are to clarify our Christian 
ethic of sex, love, marriage, and family 
life. Such a clarification is long overdue 
in many churches and is vitally necessary 
if the church is to be effective at the 
heart of our society. 


With scholarly precision, but with a 
quite readable style, the four authors re- 
view the problems confronted by the 
contemporary church in the area of 
betrothal, engagement, and marriage, and 
formulate twelve questions of basic con- 
cern to all churches and denominations. 
A historical and exegetical analysis of the 
answers to these questions is followed by 
a discussion of contemporary theological, 
sociological, and legal views both in this 
country and abroad. The viewpoints of 
other Lutheran groups are examined 
closely, but the whole sweep of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant opinion is in- 
cluded in the survey. The concluding 
chapter recommends answers to. the 
twelve questions formulated at the outset. 
These recommendations will be the basis 
for study and possible official action 
revising the position of the church. 


The great wealth of historical material 
and the penetrating insights of this study 
will be of value to thoughtful readers, 
whatever their religious affiliation. 


WritiamM H. GEenné 


The Parents’ Guide to Everyday 
Problems of Boys and Girls 

By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. New 
York, Random House, 1958. 363 pp. 
$4.95. 

Parents will recognize themselves, their 
children, and the situations which con- 
front them from day to day in this prac- 
tical, yet challenging, treatment of ‘im- 
portant everyday matters. No attempt is 
made to give pat answers which will 
provide easy solutions to the problems of 
growing up, but real help is offered to 
parents in recognizing and using work- 
able principles of child guidance. 


The years trom five to twelve are the 
focus. Both explicitly, and through the 
implications of the vivid illustrative ma- 
terial, the author pleads for a relationship 
in which parents look at life through 
children’s eyes and. work out problems 
with them, not failing, however, to set 
needed limits and to bring to bear more 
mature judgment as situations call for it. 


The world children live in today is 
brought into perspective. An adult is 
reported to have asked, “What’s the 
matter with children today? When I 
was their age I was never bored. If I 
couldn’t find.someone to play with I 
could always go fishing.” The author's 
reply is: “Where would his boys go 
fishing? To get to the stream half a 
mile away they would have to cross a 
six-lane state highway at a place where 
there was no crossing for pedestrians, or 
else walk several miles to a traffic light. 
The stream, moreover, was on private 
property—and there were no fish in it 
anyway! Children haven’t changed. It’s 
the world that has changed.” 


This is a book which parents and teach- 
ers may read with profit and enjoyment, 
and then~place on the library shelf for 
helpful and repeated reference. 


Mary E. VENABLE 


Archaeology and the New 
Testament 

By J. A. Thompson. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 151 
pp. $1.50. 

Archaeologists have unearthed the pool 
at Gibeon, Solomon’s stables at Megiddo, 
and the inscription which recorded 
Hezekiah’s achievement in constructing a 
tunnel through solid rock bringing water 
one thousand and seven hundred feet 
into the Pool of Siloam. Archaeology’s 
contributions to New Testament under- 
standing -are generally not so spectacular. 
They consist largely of artifacts revealing 
how life was lived in Roman times, papyri 
disclosing how language was used by the 
common people, and coins helping to date 
ancient ruins. 

The author of this volume is concerned 
to point out those archaeological dis- 
coveries which prove the accuracy of 
Luke as a historian, illustrate Paul’s 
missionary journeys, and show that the 
letters in Revelation had special relevance 
for the churches to which they were 
addressed. He frequently points out how 
linguistic facts brought to light by 
archaeology require correction of terms 
in the King James Bible—and seems 
wholly unaware that this has already been 
done in the Revised Standard Version. 

J. Carter Swarm 


Modern Revivalism 

By William G. McLoughlin, Jr. New 
York, The Ronald Press Company, 1959. 
551 pp. $6.50. 

“Anyone interested in the Protestant 
church today has an interest in modern 
revivalism, whether he knows it or not” 
is the sub-theme of this extensive book 
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on the subject. After compiling an 
enormous amount of detailed research 
(much of it original), the author weaves 
this material into a conglomerate report. 
He gives much more information than 
one ever thought he would want to know 
about the “old war horses” of the revival 
days. 

But upon reading these accounts one 
will discover that the grass fires of the 
great revival days have left their ashes 
upon the surface of our beliefs. For 
example, the whole problem of how much 
the church should be in the world and 
not of it is illustrated in this one para- 
graph about Dwight L. Moody: “By the 
end of the nineteenth century, there were 
some ministers in almost every denomina- 
tion who were anxious to side with labor 
in its just grievances against capital, but 
Moody instructed all of his ministerial 
supporters in 1897, ‘Don’t let Sunday be 
given up to talking on topics you don’t 
understand, such as capital and labor.” 

McLoughlin traces the life stories of 
the revivalists in a careful and fairly 
objective way. He believes that it was 
the national publicity in the 1949 revival 
in Los Angeles that was the making of 
Billy Graham’s importance. But it is also 
shown that “Graham kept up with the 
times.” For example, Jerry Beavan not 
only directed the publicity for local 
crusades via newspapers, posters, hand- 
bills, stickers, and mailings, but he ar- 
ranged for “saturation” spot radio ad- 
vertising, local television broadcasts, and 


luminous automobile bumper cards and 
made weekly reports of the team’s ac- 
tivities over the “Hour of Decision.” 
Mr. Graham’s most sensational innova- 
tion was to conduct mammoth services 
under klieg lights in the largest football 
and baseball stadiums in the country. 


After reading this book one _ thinks 
about the average church school class 
where a dedicated teacher sits and, in 
the everyday way of life, talks with his 
students. We realize that in Christianity 
the things we do speak so loudly that we 
cannot hear the words. Behind the head- 
lines, hoopla, and humbug, there must 
always be the quiet voice of the at-home 
Christian. Or, as McLoughlin says it, 
“the virtues of religion cannot be organ- 
ized: But its vices can.” 


Mitton A. HeirzMan 


The Parables 


By Gerald Kennedy. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. 213 pp. 
$3.50. 


This book of sermons on the parables 
of Jesus by the bishop of the Los Angeles 


area of The Methodist Church brings 
them straight to the heart of daily life 


in the twentieth century. He says of 
them, “Some are difficult and all are dis- 


turbing. All of them speak to us with 
the freshness of this morning’s news- 
paper.” 


All the parables of Jesus recorded in 
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recreation i onto more people 


in less space... 


Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the young in 


heart. 


A gym, hall or any other smooth surface 


makes a fine skating area, and there is no damage 
to the floor if proper skates are used. Little equip- 


ment is needed .. . 


little supervision is required. 


That’s why more and more schools and churches 
have roller skating pro- 
grams—and many of 
them meet equipment 
and operating expenses 
by charging a nominal 


fee for skating. 
today for 


mation. 
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For all who know him... 
or wish they did! 


J. M. PRICE: 
PORTRAIT OF A PIONEER 


by Clyde 


The warm, personal story 
of Dr. J. M. Price, who for 
42 years was head of the 
School of Religious Educa- 
tion at Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 
Packed with human inter- 
est, this biography concerns 
one of the world’s great 
religious educators. $2.95 
at your book dealer 
BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Merrill Maguire 


If you want to be 
a better teacher, 
here’s how — 


new, exciting ways of teaching 
in the Sunday School — 


THE 
LADDER OF 
LEARNING 


by VICTOR HOAG 


This. book will help you give your 
very best every Sunday morning! It 
is full of practical help — chapters 
on: The Teacher as a Person, The 
Knack of Teaching; hints on using 
new techniques — opening gambits, 
role playing, open-end stories—sug- 
gestions for sustaining interest from 
Sunday to Sunday and for develop- 
ing the class into an enthusiastic 
responsive group. 

Here’s inspiration and down-to- 
earth help for every pastor, Christian 
education director, 
superintendent, and 
above all, for every 
teacher. 


$3.75 at your bookstore 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


the Gospels are discussed and explained. 
When two or more parables make the 
same point, they have been combined in 
one sermon. They are divided under six 


main headings, with four subdivisions 
under each heading—a total of 24 
sermons. As an example: one of the 


main headings is “The achievement of 
character,’ and the subheads or sermons 
under that heading are “No proper gar- 
ment,” “Not able to finish,’ ‘‘Withstand- 
ing the storm,” and ‘“‘The sower, the seed, 
and the soil.” 
A book for individual enrichment and 
also for group study. 
Ev_sA HERREILERS 


The Almost Chosen People 


By William J. Wolf. New York, 
Doubleday & Company, 1959. 215 pp. 
$3.95. 


A choice of the Religious Book Club, 
this study of the religion of Abraham Lin- 
coln, besides being excellent reading, 
throws new light upon the accepted view 
of the Civil War President’s faith. Using 
Lincoln’s speeches and writings and many 
anecdotes not hitherto widely quoted, Dr. 
Wolf compares the outlook of the Great 
Emancipator with that of a Jeremiah, an 
Isaiah, or a Paul. In the manner of a 
Hebrew prophet Lincoln appears to have 
believed profoundly that the nation was 
destined to play a part in God’s plan for 
the world. The title of the book, which 
carries on the idea of the comparison with 
the Hebrew prophets of old, is taken from 
the famous Second Inaugural Address. 

In the light of the coming centennial of 
the Civil War in 1961, this book will be 
especially timely. It will make excellent 
resource material for teachers and other 
adult readers. 

Lart A. HENDERSON 


A History of Israel 


By John Bright. 
minster Press, 1959. 


Philadelphia, West- 
500 pp. $7.50. 

This new history of Israel covers nearly 
two millennia of time, from the earliest 
Oriental pre-history to the emergence of 
a religious community. Throughout one 
is conscious of a considerable stress on 
the religious aspects as well as _ the 
political aspects of Jewish history. 

Of special value is Dr. Bright’s dealing 
with the findings of historical criticism 
of the past half century and the bearing 
they have on interpretation. He calls 
attention to data uncovered in recent 
archaeological discoveries which he _be- 
lieves challenge the yalidity of many 
early twentieth century conclusions. For 
example, he notes that “the stories of the 


LITERATURE ASSOCIATES, 
$15 a year, includes the Jour- 
nal, Division Year Book, and a 


copy of each printed publica- 
tion prepared by Commission 
on General Christian Educa- 
tion. 


patriarchs fit unquestionably and authen- 
tically in the milieu of the second mil- 
lennium” and in particular in the earlier 
centuries of that millennium. He is 
convinced that the “documentary hy- 
pothesis” is seriously modified by both 
recent excavations and the form-critical 
methods which, by examining shorter 
units of tradition, have given new 
strength to the historical value of the 
traditions. Moreover, this has “brought 
an increased appreciation of the role of 
oral tradition in the transmission of the 
material.” 

This book will serve as a splendid text 
for Old Testament study and is to be 
commended to any serious student of 
the Bible. At the end are included 
chronological charts, indexes to subjects 
and scriptural texts, and numerous maps. 

Stites Lessty 


A Venture in Doing 
(Continued from page 5) 


I was accustomed to. It included 
a great deal of enthusiastic singing, 
several offerings, testimonials, and a 
long, very informal sermon. I was 
impressed with the congregation’s 
obvious happiness and enjoyment of 
the service. I was moved, too, with 
the warmth and _ friendliness ex- 
pressed by all toward us as visitors. 
I believe we should try harder to 
understand these people and perhaps 
learn from them as well.” 

These glowing comments of the 
youth may tend to make us too 
optimistic in assaying the lasting 
values which came to the hundreds of 
young people of many denominations 
who participated in the five projects. 
Surely we can claim that each 
project. was enjoyed. Surely each 
one opened doors and offered new 
insights and challenges to many 
youth. The members of the Greater 
Philadelphia Christian Youth Coun- 
cil therefore join me in recommend- 
ing similar ventures in doing. 


Religious Expression 
Through Dance 


(Continued from page 11) 


to conclude the dance pattern but 
the words of the hymn left the thought 
unfulfilled. Shortly thereafter an ad- 
ditional stanza was discovered in 
another hymnal. This concluding 
stanza completed the word-thought 
and the group was able to complete 
the dance-thought. These young peo- 
ple had sung the hymn for many 
years without this final stanza, but 
not until they attempted to translate 
the words into movement did they 
realize a stanza had been omitted. 

Religious dance can be satisfying 
in its creativeness, and when one feels 
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that he is involved in the creative 
process he has greater reverence for 
God as Creator. If we consider the 
body as the temple of God, our whole 
being can be used in religious ex- 
pression. And if emotion has a place 
in religion, we must grant that it 
leads to physical motion of the body. 
We dance because we ourselves are 
the thing of which dance is created. 


Leave All Doors Open 
(Continued from page 13) 


awareness of areas in which the. chil- 
dren needed assistance. 


At the conclusion of the project, 
the leaders felt that some of the fac- 
tors which had contributed to the cre- 
ative experience were these: 


1. The children chose it. 

2. They clarified and limited its 
scope to realistic proportions. 

3. They recognized the problems 
and sought answers from books, pic- 
tures, and adults. 

4. They interchanged ideas, listen- 
ing and evaluating. 

5. They made decisions and incor- 
porated them in their plans. 

6. They cooperatively produced a 
product acceptable to them. 

7. They shared their creation with 
others. 


The leaders also felt that the chil- 
dren had experienced growth, as evi- 
denced by these factors: 


1. A deepened appreciation of the 
contribution of others. 

2. A greater understanding of the 
need of self-control and cooperation. 

3. A new sense of confidence in 
their ability to control themselves, to 
cooperate with others, and to con- 
sider one another in their planning. 

4. An inereased understanding of 
the possibility and method of secur- 
ing and verifying ideas. 

5. A deeper appreciation of those 
who are interested in and who help 
others. 

6. An enlarged understanding of 
how people can help one-another in 
the pursuit of a common good. 

7. A deepening sense that Jesus, 
Peter, Zacchaeus, and others were 
real people with problems and feel- 
ings like themselves. 


The experience was valuable also 
for the leaders, who gained new in- 
sight into the children’s potentialities. 
They saw how creative impulses of 
children, when given positive guid- 
ance, can lead to learning experiences 
which yield rich meaning and knowl- 
edge. As they left the doors open 
for the children’s ideas, they also 
opened new doors to creative teach- 
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Books for Christian Educators 
(Continued from page 23) 


Press, 1958, $3.50. The book deals with 
the emotional problems involved in sex, 
homesickness, stealing, scholastic failure, 
rebellion, and dependence. Many ado- 
lescents can be helped either to avoid 
or to solve their emotional problems by 
association with adults who will take 
time to understand them. Severe emo- 
tional problems should be left to techni- 


cally trained persons. (Reviewed in 
June 1959 issue.) 

So You Work with Senior High 
Youth, Kenneth F. Hall. The Warner 


Press, 1959, $1.00. Here is a sound, 
simple, practical book written in an in- 
teresting style. ‘The author describes the 
characteristics of teen-agers in our cul- 
ture and indicates the’ various ways in 
which they learn. He lists the qualifi- 
cations which adult workers ought to 
have, and then tells how to prepare to 
teach a class and what methods to use. 
This is a good book for a new teacher. 


Understanding and Preventing Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Haskell M. Miller, 
Abingdon Press, 1958, $2.75. This is 
one of the more helpful books on juve- 
nile delinquency. It is based on facts 
and is a serious attempt to show circum- 
stances that have a bearing on delin- 
quency. Though it is not a case study, 
the varieties of persons involved are 
clearly described. Delinquents “are not 
all alike in any other respect except that 
because of their problems they have been 
given the common name of delinquents.” 
Special chapters on the role of parents, 
of concerned Christians, and of the 
churches make this a book which brings 
home to us a current problem. 


For Workers with Children 


The Child in the Educative Process, 
Daniel Prescott. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1957, $6.50. This“book is based on 
the author’s intensive experimentation 
with ways of helping teachers to under- 
stand individual pupils and to use this 
understanding in teaching. It includes 


NEW BOOK 
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EDUCATORS 


Edna M. Baxter 


1 ce ae upon a life- 
long interest in making 
the Bible vivid to young per- 
sons and adults, this well- 
known teacher makes a fresh 
approach to the New Testa- 
ment for the benefit of teach- 
ers in church schools, vacation 
and weekday schools, and in- 
structors in colleges and semi- 


naries. Includes background 
information, methods, and re- 
sources, 


320 pp. + cloth + $4.95 


at bookstores 
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The author, E. E. 
Ryden, traces the 
complete story of 
Christian song in 
chronological _ se- 
quence from the 
early Greek and 
Latin hymns down 
to the present time. 
“First in its field” 
—Christian Herald 


$5.95 


A sensitive - sum- 
mary of religious 
truth—remarkable 
in its clarity, con- 
viction, and ur- 
gency. Here The 
Commandments, 
The Creed, The 
Lord’s Prayer, and 
The Sacraments 
are interpreted and applied with an 
immediate relevance for today. 
cloth $2.75 and now in 
paper $1.65 
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Want an activity to make your 
church group more meaningful 
to its members, the church as 
a whole and the community? 
This first-of-its-kind book gives 
you tested, successful programs 
for every kind of group, meet- 
ing every area of community 
need. Unique Project Finder 
index quickly points to your 


ideal program . . 


. whether it’s 


for a children’s, youth’s, men’s 


or women’s group . 


. . whether 


you have funds or not, much 
or little time, want jobs to be 
done at home or at meetings, 
etc. 28 project areas include: 


citizenship and 
public affairs 
conservation 
defense and 
disaster 
delinquency 
education 
and schools 
health and 
medical care 


holidays and 

festivals 
hospitals 
mental health 
older persons 
rehabilitation 
recreation 
safety 
scholarships 
youth 


10 practical “how-to” chapters 
offer detailed instructions on 
choosing and organizing a 
project, raising money, getting 


volunteers, 


avoiding _ pitfalls, 


checking results, working with 


other groups. 


544 pp., $6.50 


At your bookstore 
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many detailed reports of children. The 
place of religion and the role of the 
home and church are recognized as im- 
portant. (Reviewed in September 1958 
issue. ) 


Children in the Church, I7is B. Cully. 
Westminster Press, 1960, $3.75. Based 
on the premise that the new insights of 
psychological, biblical, and _ theological 
scholars need to redirect our methods of 
Christian nurture, it deals with the prac- 
tical aspects of our teaching. Methods 
are interpreted and illustrated. (Re- 
viewed in September 1960 issue.) 


The Church Plans for Kindergarten 
Children, Kathrene McLandress Tobey. 
The Westminster Press, 1959, $2.75. 
What are the needs and capacities which 
most four- and five-year-olds have in 
common? “How does the adult take ac- 
count of the fact that each is different? 
What kinds of experiences further the 
Christian nurture of kindergarten ‘chil- 
dren? How can the church plan for 
such experiences? These are some of 
the questions on which help is given. 
Based on thoughtful consideration of 
philosophy and general principles, one 
chapter contains a word picture of a 
Sunday session and its analysis. 


Have You Tried This? Text by 
Elizabeth Wright Gale; photographs by 
M. Edward Clark. Judson Press, 1960, 
$1.25. A book of activities for pre- 
school groups at church, covering: in- 
formal time, together time, relaxation 
time, creative activities, and closing mo- 
ments. Activities are illustrated with 
photographs. Helpful for new teach- 
ers. 


Teaching Children in the Church, 
Rosemary Roorbach. Abingdon. Press, 
1959, $1.50. This over-all view of ob- 
jectives, programing opportunities, and 
resources gives a wealth of illustrations 
and concrete suggestions, interpreted in 
the light of what children are like and 
the purposes of Christian education. It 
brings together in useful and readable 
summary many major considerations in 
an effective program of Christian nur- 
ture. 


Train Up a Child: Educational Ideals 
in the Ancient World, William Barclay. 
Westminster Press, 1959, $4.50. The 
subtitle is important, for this is by no 
means a book about current ways of 
training children. It deals entirely with 
the ancient world and goes into con- 
siderable detail with respect to the edu- 
cation of children among the Jews, the 
Spartans, the Athenians, the Romans, 
and the early Christians. It shows quite 
clearly how the nature of each society 
influenced the education which that so- 
ciety developed, and how education was 
fashioned to support the society. This 
is an excellent book to give a church- 
man a sense of perspective as he seeks 


to understand the church’s current edu- 
cational task. 


Family Life 

The Christian Family, Leslie and 
Winifred Brown. Association Press, 
1959, $1.00. Dr. Brown was a mission- 
ary for fourteen years in south India 
before being consecrated Bishop of 
Uganda in East Africa in 1953. Mrs. 
Brown is a physician. They address 
themselves directly to the question, 
“What is a Christian family?” As their 
discussion moves from the early years 
of childhood through adolescence to 
courtship and marriage, they always keep 
central the distinctions of their Christian 
faith. The book is lively with illustra- 
tions and contrasts growing out of foreign 
cultures. 


Christian Family Living, Hazen GC. 
Werner. Abingdon Press, 1958, $1.00. 
Bishop Werner’s book has a warm, pas- 
toral touch and is filled with an abun- 
dance of practical illustrations of Chris- 
tian living within the family. He deals 
realistically with the many adjustments 
a family must make in the swift pace 
of life but never loses sight of the Chris- 
tian ideal or the power of Christian 
grace to enrich the day-by-day routines. 
(Reviewed in March 1959 issue.) 


Fit to Be Tied, Charles E. Batten and 
Donald E. McLean. Seabury Press, 
1960, $1.75. This is a very practical 
guide for a series of discussions with 
senior high youth on preparation for 
sex education and Christian marriage. 
In addition to the six chapters of valu- 
able content material, it includes many 
practical helps for organizing discussions. 
Perhaps most valuable is the list of ques- 
tions that boys and girls are asking, 
classified according to their grade year 
in high school. 


The Layman Builds a Christian Home, 
Vera Channels. Bethany Press, 1959, 
$1.75. Mrs. Channels, a pastor’s wife, 
mother of four, and a trained educa- 
tional psychologist, brings to her book 
a depth and a richness out of all three 
experiences. Her insights show profes- 
sional training at its best, while her real- 
life illustrations reveal what family life 
can become when the resources of the 
Christian faith are allowed to motivate 
everyday decisions. Her chapter on the 
mutual interdependence of church and 
family will provide many ideas to work- 
ers in Christian education. An excel- 
lent resource for the pastor, teacher, and 
parent. 


General 


The Church and the Fine Arts, 
Cynthia Pearl Maus and others. Harper 
& Brothers, 1960, $6.95. Although 
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urbed as a companion volume to Christ 
‘id the Fine Arts, this book is much 
jore comprehensive. It would be a 
seful source book for studies on church 
istory and development. It consists of 
x main parts, including one on the 
astern Orthodox Church and one on 
te Roman Catholic Church. It in- 
udes 112 full-page pictures with inter- 
retations, 73 hymns and interpretations, 
20 poems, and 110 stories. The ma- 
jrials are of varying quality, with 
jnough excellent ones to make it worth 
aving in the library. 

| Decentralized Camping: a handbook, 
ois Goodrich. Association Press, 1959, 
|4.75. “Decentralized camping involves 
jie organization of campers into small 
amily groups. . . . Each unit becomes 
small camp that has a life, a unity, 
nd a character of its own.” Specific 
elp is given on practically every ques- 
lon the director may ask. Although the 
‘ook does not deal with church camps, 
| says a great deal that is of value for 
he church camp. (Reviewed in May 
959 issue.) 


How to Help Groups Make Decisions, 
Zrace L. Elliott. Association Press, 
959, $1.00. This is another of the 
eadership library volumes, condensed 
ind revised in part from The Process of 
yroup Thinking by Harrison S. Elliott. 
\ practical guide for the layman who 
nust serve as chairman of a committee, 
t deals with the different kinds of de- 
ision-making groups, the conditions 
vhich must prevail if good group. deci- 
ions are to be made, the four necessary 
teps in making any decision, and the 
yarticular things a chairman needs to do. 


_ How to Use Role Playing Effectively, 
4lan F. Klein. Associdiion Press, 1959, 
51.00. One of the popular, 60-page, 
eadership library volumes, this book is 
yartially adapted from the author’s more 
sxpensive, full-length book on role play- 
ng. It describes typical situations, prob- 
ems, and occasions for role playing, in- 
cluding those which involve tension, con- 
lict and hostility; and shows how role 
slaying can be used to stimulate dis- 
cussion, release emotions, and bring a 
problem into the open. ie 


Jesus Lived Here, Paul Bruin and 
Philipp Giegel. Translated by William 
Neil. William Morrow & Co., 1958, 
$10.00. This book is excellent for a 
browsing table in a classroom when units 
m the life of Jesus are being studied. 
The book consists of 234 pages of mag- 
nificent photographs, most of them 8% 
by 11 inches in size, and some in full 
color, interspersed with reverent com- 
ments and scripture quotations concern- 
ing the events in Jesus’ life which took 
place at each spot. 


The Ladder of Learning, Victor Hoag. 


October 1960 


Seabury Press, 1960, $3.75. This book 
is intended to be for beginners at teach- 
ing, explaining what the so-called “new 
methods” of teaching mean, and written 
in easily understood language. Veterans 
of teaching can also profit from it. 
There is an evaluation of the relation 
of authority and permissiveness in teach- 
ing, exposition of the arts of teaching, 
of the nature and use of group life, and 
of how and why teaching can be a thrill- 
ing experience. 


Man’s Right to Be Human, George 
Christian Anderson. William Morrow 
& Co., 1959, $3.50. This is an exciting 
book dealing with the crucial issues on 
which psychiatry and religion sometimes 
appear to agree and sometimes seem to 
differ. It is written in a clear and force- 
ful style by an Episcopal minister, who 
is founder and director of the Academy 
of Religion and Mental Health. Some 
of his views will shock some readers, 
but will stimulate the minds and emo- 
tions of all. (Reviewed in October 
1959 issue.) 


The Meaning of Persons, Paul Tour- 
nier, M.D. Harper & Brothers, 1957, 
$3.75. This book gives new insights into 
the factors and the potential of a per- 
son’s relations with others. (Reviewed 
in March 1959 issue.) 


Religious Education: A Comprehen- 
sive Survey, edited by Marvin J. Taylor. 
Abingdon Press, 1960, $6.50. Here is 
another resource book which should be 
in every church or church school library. 
(Reviewed in July-August 1960 issue.) 


Adventures for the Family 
Through Books 

(Continued from page 25) 
several constellations with quotations 
from the RSV and from Phillips’ New 
Testament in Modern English. There 
is a sky map for use any time of year 
to help locate the constellations. Augs- 
burg, $1.95. (10 yrs. and up) 


Going for a Walk with a Line: A 
Step into the World of Modern Art, by 


FOR TEACHERS 
and DISCUSSION 
LEADERS 


Write for free folder de- 
scribing this Teaching and 
Discussion Chart. Rigid to 


write upon, yet easily movea 


when folded. It has a wide 
tray, handy pocket for chalk, 
eraser, marking pencil. 70” 
high, 28” wide. 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTS DEPT. J 
232 S. Prospect Street Marion, Ohio 


Close-Up of a 
Honeybee 


By Virgil E. Foster 


(Editor of This Journal) 


With Photographs by Martin Iger 


On the beach, one day, Dr. Foster 
watched a honeybee, entirely covered with 
sand, struggle loose and clean away every 
grain of wet sand that was stuck to its 
body. Filled with wonder at this amazing 
activity, Virgil Foster began to look more 
closely at honeybees. He learned how bees 
live and work. He revived honeybees that 
looked as if they were dead but were only 
hungry and exhausted. He read books 
and visited a beekeeper to learn how bees 
gather their food and store it, raise their 
young, and work together. Then he wrote 
the story just as it happened to him. 


A Valuable Lesson 
in How to Follow Up 
and Deepen Nature 
Experiences 
$3.00 


at better bookstores or from 


Young Scott Books 


8 West 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


European Christian Youth 
Hold Ecumenical Assembly 


LAUSANNE, Switzerland.—About 1800 
delegates attended the first European 
Ecumenical Youth Assembly in Lausanne, 
July 12-23. The meeting was sponsored 
by the Youth Department of the World 
Council of Churches in cooperation with 
national ecumenical youth councils in 
Europe. About 1400 of the delegates 
were European youth from 15 nations, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. Most of these were 
young working people. In addition, there 
were about 400 observers from other parts 
of the world. The Rev. ANDREW J. 
Youne, of the staff of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, led a delegation 
of 180 from the United States and Canada. 

The young people were addressed by 
world church leaders, including Dr. W. A. 
Visser *T Hoort, general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches, and M. 
M. Tuomas, lay leader of the Syrian 
Church of Malabar, India. 

Plenary sessions were held in_ the 
Theatre of the Palais de Beaulieu, scene 
of many international conferences, and 
simultaneous translations of proceedings 
were given in four languages. 

Worship services were observed in the 
Chapel of the Palais, with the liturgy 
printed in three languages. Opening and 
closing worship services were held at the 
Lausanne Cathedral. Delegates met by 
single language groups for Bible study, 
and in discussion groups using two lan- 
guages. 

In accord with policy at previous ecu- 
menical meetings, no united service of 
Holy Communion was planned. However, 
near the end of the Assembly a service 
of Holy Communion was held in the 
Swiss Reformed Church of St. Francis, 
attended by about 1,000 delegates. The 
reasons for the inability of the various 
church groups to unite in such a service 
were subjects of much discussion among 
all present. 

Meeting for the final plenary session 
on Saturday, July 23, the delegates ap- 
proved a 3,500-word statement of findings 
from their eleven days of study. Running 
through the statement was an emphasis 
on the responsibility of European young 
people to assist the rest of the world, 
especially countries undergoing “rapid so- 
cial change.” Equally strong was the 
recognition of the disunity of the Church 
and a desire to seek unity. 

The delegates admitted their inability 
to agree on certain concrete problems 
such as precise attitudes toward co-ex- 
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istence, atomic weapons, and military 
service. However, they said: “We are 
grateful to God that in our gathering we 
have recognized more clearly than ever 
before that in spite of differences of lan- 
guage and denomination, of race and na- 
tionality, in Christ we are one, members 
of the ‘body of Christ.” The statement 
will be sent to the Central Committee of 
the World Council, and to its Assembly 
which meets in New Delhi in 1961. It 
will also go to the churches represented 
by the young people. 

In a solemn service of closing worship 
the delegates made offeringsof money, 
possessions, and service. Money was given 
for three World Youth Projects: a center 
in the Congo for training Christian youth 
leaders; a youth center in a poor section 
of Istanbul, Turkey; and a contribution 
toward the expenses of delegates to the 
New Delhi Assembly. They also made 
offerings of time and service by placing 
in collection baskets pieces of paper on 
which they wrote briefly what they in- 
tended to do. ‘The Swiss and Swedish 
delegations announced their decision to 
give five percent of their August pay to 
assist underdeveloped countries. 

The North American delegation met 
for three days before the Assembly for 
orientation and meeting with the staff 
of the World Council of Churches. Al- 
though these young people had the status 
of observers, they took part in the dis- 
cussions and in social activities. 


Dr. Chandler Goes to 
Chicago Church Federation 


CHIGAGO, Ill—Dr. Epcar H. S. 
CHANDLER of Geneva, associate director 
of the World Council of Churches’ divi- 
sion of interchurch aid and service to 
refugees, has been elected executive vice- 
president of the Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago. He succeeds Dr. JouN 
W. Harms. Dr. Chandler, a pastor of 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
and former wartime naval chaplain, will 
assume his new post November 1. 

As head of the WCC’s refugee work 
for the past ten years Dr. Chandler di- 
rected the resettlement of some 200,000 
refugees. He is president of the Stand- 
ing Conference of Voluntary Agencies 
Working for Refugees and served as co- 
chairman of the International Committee 
for World Refugee Year. 

Dr. Harms, for many years head of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, has become executive secretary for 
the churches of the Disciples of Christ in 


Indiana. His current headquarters ai 
in Indianapolis. 


Death of Dean M. J. Hopper 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Dr. Myron | 
Hopper, Dean of the College of the Bibl 
died on August 7 at the age of 56, aft 
a brief illness. Dr. Hopper was wide! 
known as a leader in the religious edi 
cation of youth as well as in the trai 
ing of seminary students. He receive 
an A.B. degree from Butler University ar 
a Ph.D. from the University of Chicag 
He was director of religious education ; 
the First Christian Church in Atchisoi 
Kansas, 1926-27; pastor of the Monre 
St. Federated Church in Chicago, 192’ 
33; and director of young people’s wot 
in the department of religious educatio: 
United Christian Missionary Society, 193: 
38. In 1938 he came to the College « 
the Bible as Professor of Religious Educ: 
tion, and in 1952 was also made Dean 

Dr. Hopper was very active in the wo 
of the International Council of Religion 
Education and the Commission on Gel 
eral Christian Education, National Cou 
cil_of Churches, serving at various tim 


‘on thé Committee on Youth Work, tt 


Youth Associated Section, and the Profe 
sors’ and Research Section. At the tin 
of his death he was a member of tt 
Administrative Committee of the Con 
mission on General Christian Educatio: 
Dr. Hopper was also known as the auth« 
of worship resources, books, and article 


Dr. Lentz Accepts New Post 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind—The Re 
Ricuarp E, Lentz, Director of Fami 
Life for the United Christian Missionai 
Society, Disciples of Christ, has accepte 
a new position within the Society. He 
to be the first executive director 
Church-Wide Leadership Developmen 
and: is to develop an integrated, compr 
hensive leadership program for tk 
churches and seminaries of his comm 
nion. This department is the culmin: 
tion of a growing movement in the Brotl 
erhood toward coordination of all leade 
ship programs, such as seminary, Christia 
education leadership training, church o 
ficers, and missionary education. Befo: 
going to Indianapolis, Dr. Lentz was D 
rector of Adult Work and Family Li 
Education for the Commission on Get 
eral Christian Education, National Cou 
cil of Churches. 


TN Wve FOLD-KIN 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 


Kitchen committees, social groups, atten- 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive mew automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes. 


BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 


THE MONROE CO., 147 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS & TERMS 


International Journal of Religious Educatio 


A giant anthology of magnificent 
Church art, music and literature 


through the ages... 


He is a tremendous source of information 
and illustration showing the. growth of the Chris- 
tian Church as expressed in each of the major 
arts: poetry, pictures, stories, and music. THE 
CHURCH AND THE FINE ARTS carries the 
story of faith down through the ages, from the 
Palestine of Christ to the African missions of 


today. 


A wealth of material portrays: The Apostolic 
Church of the Palestinian Area; The Eastern 
Orthodox Church; The Roman Catholic Church; 
The Protestant Reformation in Europe; The Prot- 
estant Church in North America; Christianity, 
A World-Wide Religion. THE CHURCH AND 
THE FINE ARTS presents a vast amount of in- 
valuable information gathered from museums 
and libraries in all corners of the world. 


Church school teachers will find the book im- 
mensely useful for the hymns, stories, poems 
and pictures that can be used Sunday-by-Sun- 
day to illustrate lesson material graphically and 
vividly. 


112 pictures and interpretations. 220 poems. 
110 stories. 73 hymns and _ interpretations. 
Full-color frontispiece. $6.95 


Other lavishly illustrated anthologies 
by Cynthia Pearl Maus 


CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS 


Revised edition. “By far the finest Christian anthology.”—Christian Herald. $5.95 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND THE FINE ARTS 


The highlights of the Old Testament retold. “This anthology makes truth live.”—Roy G. Ross. $6.95 


THE WORLD’S GREAT MADONNAS 


The story of the Holy Family from the Annunciation 
to the return to Nazareth. “A valuable resource.”—LuTHER WEIGLE. $5.95 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


new books 


Christian Attitudes Toward 
War and Peace 


by ROLAND H. BAINTON 


Dr. Bainton traces the history of three attitudes toward war— 
pacifism, the just war, the crusade—which’ have been espoused 
by the Christian church; he closes with a spirited defense of 
the claims and rights of the Christian conscience. $4.75 


Luke’s Portrait of Christ 


by CHARLES M. LAYMON 


Luke’s sensitivity as a writer and his awareness of the problems 
faced by the early church are drawn in sharp relief as Dr. 
Laymon discusses the personality of Christ as skillfully illus- 
trated by Luke. Paper, $1 


Personal Power Through the 
Spiritual Disciplines 


Concerned with the cultivation of a healthy faith, Dr. Thomas 
has written a book of 49 devotions dealing with the pressures 
of the modern world which tend to persuade man that he 
has “no time for God.” $2 


Worship Programs for Juniors 
by ALICE A. BAYS with ELIZABETH JONES OAKBERG 


A book of 38 worship programs, each containing hymns, stor- 
ies, suggested scripture readings, poems and a closing prayer. 
An excellent source from which stories, poems, or prayers may 
be selected for many occasions. 


Devotions for Junior Highs 
by HELEN F. COUCH and SAM S. BAREFIELD 


Directly related to the junior high’s world by vocabulary, 
illustration, and subject, these 40 meditations offer guidance 
for daily living in the light of biblical passages which are 
relevant to real-life situations. $1.75 


The International 


Lesson Annual, 1961 


edited by CHARLES M. LAYMON 

lesson analysis by ROY L. SMITH 
The comprehensive commentary on The International Sunday School 
Lessons for teachers and students who want to refresh their knowl- 


edge of biblical scholarship and who seek lesson aids for background 
and organization. Thoroughly indexed. 


448 pages—Still $2.95 


Order from your bookstore A bingdon Press 
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